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THE FERTILE jPALOUSE COUNTRY. 


Palouse City and its Tributary Territory in 
Washington and Idaho. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 








HE traveller 
who goes 
through to 
the Pacific 
Coast by 
way of the 

Northern 
Pacific 
Railroad 
can get no 
conception, from the landscapes he sees from the car 
windows, of the agricultural wealth of Washington 

Territory. In fact he sees nothing of the great fer- 

tile districts, for the railroad runs either through for- 

ests or in long, narrow valleys bordered by arid look- 
ing hills. It is hard for him to believe the accounts 
he reads in his guide book of immense stretches of 
beautiful, rich, rolling praries, excelling in fertility 
the best farming lands of Illinois and beginning only 

a few miles distant. Seeing is believing, says the 

old proverb, and as the traveler cannotlook upon this 

land of plenty, he half suspects that its existence is 

a fiction of railroad literature. If the Northern Pa- 

cific line had run through the Palouse country, in- 

stead of north and west of it, the region would have 
been thickly settled by this time, so peculiarly at- 
tractive is it, instead of still offering vacant land 
enough for the homes of thousands of people. I say 
peculiarly attractive, because the Palouse country pos- 

Sesses all the natural advantages which go to the 

building up of a rich and densely populated farming 

region. It has a soil of remarkable fertility, sufficient 
rainfall for the certain maturing of crops, timber on 
the foot hills of the neighboring mountains and along 

the water courses, luxuriant natural pastures, a mild 

and healthful climate, and good means of transporta- 

tion. No reasonable fault can be found with the 
country by a man who expects to get his @ving out of 

the soil, and its merits are so apparent that immi- 

grants are invariably delighted with it at first view: 
The name ‘‘Palouse Country” is usually given to 

the entire belt of rolling and hilly prairie which be- 
gins just south of the strip of timber through which 
the Northern Pacific main line runs from Spokane 

Falls to Sprague, and extends south and southwest to 

the Snake River. The same character of country 

Sweeps away to the westward beyond the Snake, fol- 

lowing the course of the mountain range, but there it 

takes other names. This belt ofChighly fertile soil 
has an ayerage width of about fifty miles and its éx- 





treme length from Spokane Falls to the Blue Moun- 
tains [beyond Walla Walla is about 250 miles, one 
hundred of which, in round numbers, lies north of the 
profound canyon of Snake River and is therefore in- 
cluded in the Palouse region. The eastern boundary 
of the Palouse country is the wooded foot hills of the 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains which encircle the lake of the 
same name, and on the west it merges into a region 
of similar general appearance, which is too dry for suc- 
cessful cultivation, but is excellent stock range. The 
mountains account for the greater rainfall in the belt 
of country skirting their base. They catch the moist 
winds from the Pacific coast which have passed over 
the great climatic barrier of the Cascade Mountains 
and crossed the dry regions which lie east of that 
barrier, and throw them back in showers upon the 
land near their feet. This is said to be the secret of 
the productivity of the Palouse country and of the 
similar regions which skirt the mountains south of 
the Snake River. There has never been a failure of a 
crop in this country, and it does not seem to make 
much difference in the yield whether rains fall or not 
after the grain has once obtained a fair start. 

The recently constructed Spokane & Palouse 
Railway runs from Marshall, the first station west of 
Spokane Falls, nearly due south to Palouse City, a 
distance of about seventy miles, and after the first 
five miles of open pine woods are passed not an acre 
of land is seen which is not fit for the plow and which 
would not be richly responsive to the labors of the 
farmer. Not one-tenth of the land is cultivated. The 
Government sections are mostly claimed by home- 
steaders and pre-emptors, and perhaps one-third of 
the railroad land is in the hands of purchasers. The 
price of the best of the land remaining in the hands 
of the company is from five to seven dollars per acre 
and the company prices govern values of virgin land 





in the hands of settlers and offered for sale. These 
are very cheap prices for land that yields thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre in years of short crops and fre- 
quently produces as high as forty-five bushels; land, 
too, lying within a few miles of a railway and of 
smart towns, with competitive stores, grain ware- 
houses, churches and schools. 

Spangle, Rosalia, Oakesdale, Belmont and Garfield, 
allnew and growing towns, with an air of hopeful 
activity, and of fresh paint and new pine lumber, are 
passed on the railroad, on the way to the present ter- 
minus of the line at Palouse City. At Garfield a 
branch of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany’s system, running to Farmington, is crossed. 
As the train progresses southward the country grows 
more hilly and there is an occasional clump of pine 
woods on a steep declivity or in the valley of a small 
stream. This section appears to have been longer 
settled than that near Spokane Falls. In fact the 
banks of the Palouse River were first occupied by im- 
migrants who moved eastward from Oregon and from 
the Walla Walla Valley about ten years ago. 

I was fortunate in making the trip to Palouse City 
in September, a little ahead of the advancing tracks of 
the new railroad, and was thus compelled, very wil- 
lingly, to make the last eighteen miles of the journey 
in a spring wagon. The road was excellent and the 
steady trot of the little cayuse team took us over the 
ground in two hours and a half. Harvesting was 
still in progress and it was an interesting sight to see 
the huge headers move across the fields, each pro- 
pelled in front of six horses and attended by two 
wagons carrying big boxes for the reception of the 
heads of grain. One wagon has just returned from 
the stack empty and is ready to take the place of the 
other that moves close beside the great machine. It 
takes six men and fourteen horses for a header outfit 

















STOCK RAISINGOIN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 
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and thirty acres a day is the average cut. The boss of 
the header crew usually makes a contract by the 
acre to cut and stack the grain, the customary price 
being one dollar and a quarter. The large headers 
cut a swath of sixteen feet in width. It isa wasteful 
way of harvesting, but has long been popular on the 
Pacific Coast. One farmer told me that he could get 
five or six more bushels to the 
acre with a binder than he 
could with a header. Thresh- 
ing in the Palouse country 





sacks cost four cents. All 
grain is sacked, for the reason 
that it goes to market by way 
of the Pacific Ocean and can- 
not be shipped in bulk for the 
long voyage through the trop- 
ics on account of the danger 
of heating. Few farmers pro- 
vide any storage buildings for 
their grain. The custom is to 
sell it before winter and the 
fall weather is so fine that 
there is very little risk in leav- 
ing the pile of filled sacks in 
the field until they can be 
hauled to the railway station 
and shipped. The farmers 
with whom I talked spoke of 
this as rather a poor year for 
wheat; yet none of them esti- 
mated the average yield of the 
region at than thirty 
bushels to the acre and the 
most common estimate was 
thirty-three bushels. I saw many fields that would 
yield from forty to forty-five bushels, and one volun- 
teer crop was estimated by my driver at twenty 
bushels to the acre. A volunteer crop comes up 
on land that has neither been plowed nor 
sown, from the seed scattered on the surface dur- 
ing the cutting of the grain. The fact that wheat 
will volunteer so as to make a profitable crop the sec- 
ond year is the best possible proof of the great fertil- 
ity of the soil and the favoring conditions of the cli- 
mate for grain growing. 

Oats are as good a crop as wheat in this productive 
Palouse country, sixty bushels to the acre being an 
ordinary yield and 100 bushels not regarded as any- 
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There is very little natural 
meadow land in the region and most farmers sow 
wheat or wheat and oats mixed for a fodder crop. 
Seven ton of grain hay are cut to the acre, and there 
is more feed in it to the ton than intimothy. Horses 
are worked without any feed of grain when fed on 
this grain hay. The natural pasturage afforded by 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. BEACH, PALOUSE CITY. 


the thick growth of bunch grass which covers all the 
uncultivated land is an important source of wealth to 
the region, and I was glad to notice onthe whole 
journey both by rail and wagon that all the farmers 
are keeping stock and that many have considerable 
herds of cattle and horses. Over 40,000 head of cattle 
were shipped out of Eastern Washington to Montana 
during the past yearand there is asteady movement of 
horses to markets as far east as Chicago. Cattle are 
usually fed for from four to six months of the winter, 
but horses are left to shift for themselves, being intel- 
ligent enough to paw the snow from the ground to get 
at the cured grass. I was told by farmers that they 
turn out in the fall such work horses as are not re- 








that appearance now it is because the settlers were 
nearly all poor men who went in with no capital to 
make improvements and have been forced to pay high 
interest on money for buildings and farm machinery, 
These men if moderately industrious and competent 
are sure to come out right in a few years and to own 
well-stocked and well-improved farms, but they have 
to struggle at first as poor men 
do in all new countries. The 
settler who goes into the Pa- 
louse country with a few 
thousand dollars and an East- 
ern farmers experience is in- 
dependent from the start, 
With a half section or even a 
quarter section of this suberb 
land he need ask no favors 
from no one. 

The region is too newly set- 
tled to show much progress in 
fruit raising, but I saw a 
number of small erchards of 
apple trees in a flourishing 
condition. Peaches thrive in 
the deep, warm canyon of 
Snake River but do not suc- 
ceed on the high land. Plums, 
cherries and berries do well, 
and all vegetables yield enor- 
mous crops. 

Some idea of the ‘‘lay of the 
land” in the Palouse country 
—a matter of interest always 
to the intending settler—vwill 
be afforded by two of the 
sketches which accompany 
this article. The surface of the country is an endless 
succession of rounded hills, and small valleys. The 
only level land lies along the water courses, in what 
are called ‘‘flats,” the name seeming to have been 
suggested by the rarity of these stretches of flat 
prairie, which caused the early settlers to give 
the miocal names. These flats were first occupied, 
but later it was discovered that slopes and sum- 
mits of the hills were rather better grain land. 
Almost every hill-top commands a view of the wooded 
ranges of mountains on the eastern horizon. These 
mountains are the common resort for fuel and fencing 
for all the settlers. Being unclaimed Government 
land the settlers have the right to cut wood and fence 
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thing wonderful. Barley is becominga favorite crop, 
and Eastern brewers say that no better grain can be 
had for malting than that which comes from this sec- 
tion of Washington Territory. It compares well 


with the famous Chevalier barley of California, and 
is in active demand not only at the local bruweries 
west of St. Paul but at the great breweries of Mil- 





WM. L. POWERS’ SAW-MILL, PALOUSE CITY. 


quired for driving during the winter and that when 
they round them up in the spring the animals are as 
fat as though they had been stabled the whole time. 
I need not say to Eastern farmers who read THE 
NorTHWEST that a country with such advantages for 
both grain growing and stock raising is bound to be- 
come a very rich country in time: ~ If it does not have 











rails upon them for their home needs. This nearness to 
a great forest region gives them a decided advantage 
over settlers on the treeless plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The streams run in deep, narrow valleys, 
bordered here and there by jutting cliffs of basaltic rock. 
On these cliffs a few pines are usually found, and close 
by the water-courses are occasional clumps of aspens. 




















Transportation facilities in the region are remark- 
ably good for a new country. The Northern Pacific 1 
has recently built a branch from Spokane Falls as far 
south as Palouse City, which is being rapidly pushed 
on to Genesee, and will be further extended another 
year. This is called the Spokane and Palouse Rail- 
way. Another line, called the Columbia and Palouse, 
runs eastward from Palouse Junction, on the N. P., 
to Colfax, where it forks, one branch running to 
Moscow, Idaho, and the other to Farmington, Wash- 
ington Territory. This road was built as far as Col- 
fax by the Transcontinental Company for the joint 
ownership of the Northern Pacific and the Oregon 





Railway and Navigation Co. In 1884 the N. P. re- 
ilnquished its interest to the latter company, 
which built the extensions to Moscow and 
Farmington in 1885 and 1886. Under the re- 
cent arrangement between the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Union Pacific, lessee of the O. R. 
& N., the N. P. assumes full control of the 
Columbia and Palouse, and thus possesses all 
the transportation lines of Easfern Washington 
and Northern Idaho north of Snake River. 
The C. & P. is the outlet for the grain of the 
Palouse region which seeks sea transportation 
at Portland or Tacoma, and the S. F. & P. 
for grain going to the mills of Spokane Falls 
and for cattle and grain bound to Eastern mar- 
kets. The Snake River is a valuable adjunct 
to rail transportation for the country, near its 
lofty and precipitous banks. Grain is hauled 
to the top of the canyon and transferred by 
shutes to steam-boats below, the boats tran- 
shipping their cargoes to the cars at Riparia. 
The climate of the Palouse country is a great 
deal milder t han its latitude would indicate, 
as is that of all portions of the Pacific North- 
west, and bears no close resemblance to the 
climate of any region on the Atlantic Coast or 
in the Mississippi Valley. The air is much dryer, 
and there is less rainfall and less snowfall. Snow 


rarely lies a week on the ground. There are 
two or three spells of sharp cold weather between 
the middle of December and the middle of Feb- 
Tuary, but they are of short duration, and are : 
broken“by suddenly by the wafm Chinook wind. 





March isa balmy spring month. The summers are’ 


A GLIMPSE OF PALOUSE CITY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, FROM THE RAILROAD STATION. 


dry and warm ,with cloudless skies most of the time. 
Pleasant, sunny autumn weather lasts, with few in- 
terruptions, unti! about Christmas. Sloppy, dismal 
weather is rare in both spring and fall and there is 
very little bleak and stormy weather in winter. The 
dryness of the summer air modifies the heat, and has, 
besides, an economic value, for it cures the bunch 
grass and converts it into standing hay on whichstock 
feed all winter except during the brief periods when 
deep snow lies on theground. Theregion is remark- 
ably healthy, and there are no climatic diseases. 


PALOUSE CITY. 
So pleasant and fertile a country naturally attracted 





MAIN STREET, PALOUSE CITY. 


some population at an early date, before the advent 
of the railroads. The first settlers came in during 
the early part of the last decade, and the beginnings 
of towns were made in several localities in 1874, 
1875 and 1876. Growth has been steady, and during 
the past five-years has been greatly accelerated by 
the building of railroads. The chief towns are Col- 
fax, Palouse City, Pullman, Moscow, Farmington and 
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Garfield. Palouse City was the last of those to get 
railway communication, yet it is so centrally located 
to a large area of fine country and has such an advan- 
tage in its water-powers and its river which brings logs 
from the mountains to its mills, that it prospered and 
held its trade in spite of the rivalry of neighboring 
railroad towns. It occupies a pleasant site on both 
sides of the Palouse River, the business streets being 
in the narrow, level valley and the residence streets 
on the slopes and crests of the low hills. Groves of 
pine are a very attractive feature of the immediate 
environs. The river is but a small stream, but it is 
deep and being fed by mountain springs, couses a 
great deal of water throughout the dry season, and is 
an important feature in aregion where streams 
are scarce. Its value as a logging stream is 
much greater than a stranger would suppose 
from a first glance. Logs are driven down it to 
the mills at Palouse City, from the forests a 
distance of from twenty to fifty miles, at a 
cost of fifty cents per 1,000 feet of lumber. 
The price of logs cut and delivered is $3.50 to 
$4.00. For a lumber market Palouse City has 
a better situation and facilities than any other 
town inthe region, and this feature of its re- 
sources is destined to be of increasing import- 
ance, with the further settlement of the sur- 
rounding country. At no other point can logs 
be had so cheaply or in such a constant suppply. 

It was a surprise to me to learn that Palouse 
City is to some extent a gold mining town, and 
is a market for gold dust to the value of about 
$60,000 a year. The Palouse country makes 
no claim to being a mineral region, yet along 
the banks of the Palouse River and its tribu- 
taries a good deal of washing is prosecuted in 
a regular way, with results which pay fair and 
steady wages to the workmen if nothing more. 
One of the merchants, J. G. Powers, told me 
that he buys about $40,000 of gold dust every year, 
and opening his safe he took out two tomato cans full 
of the yellow stuff to show me how handsome it 
looked. Another merchant,.J. H. Wiley, estimated 
his annual purchases of dust at $15,000, and said that 
there were good quartz leads in the neighbor- 
ing mountains which would be worked some 
day with profit to the town. He thought the 
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placer mining industry would grow in importance. 

I should credit Paiouse City, in September, 1887, 
with about a thousand inhabitants—a good nucleus 
for the development which is sure to follow the open- 
ing of the new railway and the continued filling up 
of the rich farming country surrounding the place. 





GHURCH IN PALOUSE CITY. 


Business is still done in the original one-story stores 
and the first brick block is yet to be erected. Bus- 
iness success and the increasing means which it 
brings is shown in the size of these stores, the big 
stocks of goods they carry and in the comfortable res- 
idences of their owners. What struck me as a novel 
and sensible contrivance in one of the general mer- 
chandise stores, is a high pulpit-like structure at the 
rear, where the proprietor keeps his books and from 
which he can overlook all his clerks and customers, 
and thus keep his eye on the whole establishment. 

The business establishments of Palouse City con- 
sist of three saw mills, one flour mill, two sash and 
door factories, one wagon shop, one machine shop, 
two hotels, two weekly newspapers, three general 
merchandise stores, one drug store, one grocery store 
two hardware stores and three livery stables. These 
concerns make a very good start for a manufacturing 
and mercantile center. There will soon be room for 
more, with the increased population of the town. A 
bank is to be established at once by capitalists from 
Spokane Falls. The main street has been extended 
to the new depot crossing the river on a new bridge 
and the future business development will be in this 
direction. ‘Town property is offered at low prices 
ahd is attracting investors from other places, who 
foresee that with railway facilities the town must at 
once take a fresh start. 

The newspapers are the Palouse News, the old 
paper and a newenterprise bearing the singular name 
of the Boomerang. The Methodist and Christian 
(Disciples) societies have comfortable church edifices, 
There is a large graded public school house. The 
slopes of the valley afford many beautiful sites for 
residences, which are beginning to be improved. 
There are delightful drives in the neighborhood, over 
good roads, running through winding valleys and 
over gently-sloping hills, every elevation affording 
wide prospects over the rich farming country to the 
distant horizon line of the mountains. These moun- 
tains invite to hunting and camping excursions. 
Deer, elk and bear'are found in them and the streams 
abound in trout. With an agreeable and invigorating 








climate, a peculiarly fertile and fruitful country, 
beautiful scenery and an attractive town-site well 
adapted by nature for the development of a large 
business center, the people of Palouse City have 
good reason to feel that their lines have fallen in 
pleasant places. 


PROMINENT PALOUSE PEOPLE. 


Justus H. Wiley, one of the leading merchants of 
Palouse City, was born in 1844 in Meigs County, 
Ohio, and removed to Anoka, Minnesota, in 1856. 
On entering busi- 
ness life he man- 
aged a saw mill in 
partnership with his 
brother. The mill 
was burned in 1868. 
Subsequently he 
spent four years in 
Winnipeg, where he 
was also engaged in 
the lumber business. 
In 1875 he removed 
to Stayton, Marion 
County, Oregon. In 
1878 he and his 
brother built a flour- 
ing mill at Oak- 
land, Oregon. In 
1879 the brothers 
started a tent store 
at Ainsworth, Wash- 
ington Territory, 
and followed the 
construction of the 
Northern Pacific 
Railroad until it 
reached Lake Pend 
d’ Oreille, in 1881. 
In the fall of that year Mr. Wiley purchased the 
present town-site of Palouse City, of L. C. Ja- 
cobs who had a store and ranch north of the river 
The land he platted as an addition to the origin- 
inal site which had been laid out on the south bank 
of the river, by James A. Smith beyond where 
the flouring will now stands. This site was aban- 
doned for the new one in the valley on account of the 
searcity of water and the roughness of the ground. 
Mr. Wiley has been engaged in mercantile business 
ever since. The present firm is Wiley & Schumaker, 
Mr. Schumaker being also a Minnesota man, recently 
from Minneapolis. The firm deals in horses and cat- 
tle, as well as in dry-goods and groceries, shipping 
the stock east to Minnesota. Last year they bought 
acar load of blooded cattle at the Minnesota State 
fair and brought the animals out to the Palouse coun- 
try to improve the stock of the region. 

John G. Powers, another leading merchant of Pa- 











louse City, was born in Pike County, Illinois, in 1836, 
of Vermont parentage. When only sixteen years old 
he emigrated to the Willamette Valley, in Oregon, 
where he learned the blacksmith’s trade. His home 
was in Springfield, Lane County. In 1877 he was 
attracted to the Palouse Country. by reports of its 
beauty and fertility, and settled at the then new 
town of Palouse City where his brother had preceded 
him and was carrying on a store. The two formed a 
partnership which lasted until 1883. Of late years 
the brother, Wm. L. Powers, has given his attention 
principally to lumbering operations, owning the larg- 
est mill on the Palouse. 

Wm. L. Powers was born in Pike county, Illinois, 
in 1841, and removed to Oregon in 1852. In 1872 he 
went to what was then the remote frontier, and es- 
tablished a sheep ranch on Dutch Flat five miles of 
the site of the present town of Farmington, Wash- 
ington Territory. He afterwards opened a store, 
when a few settlers had come into the country. In 
1875 he brought a stock of merchandise to Palouse 
City. In 1881 he built a saw mill, and in 1883 erected 
his present large mill about a quarter of a mile from 
the town. This mill cuts from one to three million 
feet of lumber a year, all of which finds a market at 
home. With the opening of railroad communication 
the whole of the prairie country of Eastern Washing- 
ton can be looked to for a wider market for Palouse 
lumber. Mr. Powers tells of one yellow pine log 
sawed at his mill that cut 14,722 feet of lumber. He 
says there is a good deal of white pine on the moun- 
tains that will go 25,000 feet to the tree. Besides 
pine cedar and spruce logs come down the river to 
the Palouse mills. 

Dr. H. O. Williams was born in Newport, Kentucky, 
in 1851, and came to Portland as a child in 1853. He 
studied medicine at the Willamette Medical College 
and graduated with the class of 1879. The same year 
he settled in Palouse City and began the successful 
practice of his profession. In 1885 he bought a drug 
store, which he still manages in partnership with Mr. 
Whittaker, the firm being Williams & Whittaker. Dr. 
Williams owns considerable property and is engaged 
in numerous enterprises outside of the drug business. 

Charles Farnsworth was born in Tioga County, 
New York, in 1846, and when ten years old removed 
with his parents to Medina County, Ohio, where he 
jived ten years. In 1863 he went to McGregor’s 
Landing, Iowa, and thence in 1864 to Kansas, liv- 
ing in Franklin and Mitchell Counties, seven 
years. The grasshopper plague drove him out of Kan- 
sas and he migrated to Chico, California, where 
he staid two years, then to Salem, Oregon, pass- 
ing a winter there, and pushing to the frontier of 
settlement in Washington Territory in 1876. He 
made his first halt at Colfax and then came to Palouse 
City, which at that time contained but five buildings. 
He built the first saw mill in the town, in company 
with thrte of his relatives. He now owns the prin- 
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ANDREW CLYDE’S SAW-MILL, PALOUSE CITY. 
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cipal livery stable in the place which he built six 
years ago. Mr. Farnsworth. is a large owner of 
town property. 


PALOUSE CITY PICTURES. 


Our view of Palouse City is engraved from a photo- 
graph taken from the railway station. A portion 
of the place is somewhat concealed by fiolage. The 
street scene, depot scene and the buildings and mills 
are from sketches or photos made by our special artist, 
Otto Dinger. 

Andrew Clyde’s mill, the subject of one of the il- 
lustrations, stands in the center of the town near the 
old bridge. It has been in successful operation for 
several years and has contributed largely to the pros- 
perity of the place. 

The mill of W. L. Powers is located in a pictur- 
esque valley in the immediate outskirts of the town. 
Its facilities for handling and marketing lumber have 
been greatly increased of late by the construction of 
the railroad, a spur track from which enters the mill- 
yard. Mr. Powers is offering this property for sale. 
It offers an excellent opening for an eastern lumber- 
man with capital sufficient to push the sale of 
lumber in the new towns and farming settlements 
reached by the railroad. 

The residence of J. Binnard, one of the prominent 
merchants of the town, stands on Main Street, and is 
a cosey and attractive home. 

The residence of Mrs. Beach is a cheerful cottage 
in the southern outskirts of the town. Mrs. Beach 
owns a large amount of town property on the south 
side of the river, comprising much of the handsome 
ground shaded by tall pine trees which lies on the 
south bank of the river. 

J. H. Wiley’s house stands in a commanding po- 
sition on the high ground north of the business street 
and from its piazzas overlooks the town and the 
valley. 

One of the churches and the High School building 
are the subjects of two of our artist’s sketches. 





‘““PALOUSE WHEAT.” 


Mr. Frank Wilkeson contributes an elaborate paper 
to the New York Times on the ‘‘Palouse Wheat 
Lands.” The wheat producing regions of the Walla 
Walla Valley, along the base of the Blue Mountains 







and, in\the highlands which lie in the Palouse River 
basin, contain about 5,000,000 acres. This area, Mr. 
Wilkeson remarks, embraces the most productive 
wheat land on the earth. Mr. Wilkeson visited this 
Season Walla Walla, Wallula, Dayton, Prescott, 
Farmington, Garfield and Golfax on the O. R. & N. 
lines and through the various sections tapped by the 
Northern Pacific, and he says: 

Never before have I seen such enormous crops of 











small grain grow. The physical configuration is 
roughly rolling. The ravines are deep and narrow. 
The hills are high and steep. The soil is a dark, al- 
most black, loam, and it lies on a white subsoil 
composed of fine decomposed volcanic rock. A yield 
of sixty bushels of plump wheat is not uncommon; this 
under very favorable conditions and on small areas 
of thoroughly cultivated upland produce fifty bushels 
of plump wheat per acre. Under the ordinary culti- 
vation which is in vogue in the region the land pro- 
duces forty bushels of wheat per acre. 
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**You haven’t got sense enough to hollerwhen you 
are dog: bit.” 
‘*That’s whut my daddy-in-law lows.” 


‘‘And T’ll bet that you are not more honest than 
sensible.” 


‘*That’s whut my mammy-in-law ’lows.” 

‘*T have traveled over a great deal of country, and 
I must say you are the biggest fool I ever saw.” 

“That’s whut you ’low.” 

“Tf Thad acalf that hadn’t any more sense than 
you, I’d choke it to death.” 

‘*That’s whut my sister-in-law “low.” 








VIEW ON THE ROAD FROM GARFIELD TO PALOUSE CITY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


HIT IT RIGHT AT LAST. 


A traveler in the Indian Territory stopped near a 
cabin, says the Arkansaw Traveler, and seeing an old 
fellow lying under a tree, thus addressed him: 

“T am on my way to Tahlequah, but unfortunately 
have missed the road.” 

“Then I don’t reckon you air on yo’ way thar,” the old 
fellow replied, ashe propped himself up on his elbows. 

“T fear youare right; quite right. Are there any 
accommodations near here?” 
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HARVESTING SCENE IN THE PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


“Old Buck that lives over yander is said ter be a 
mighty ’commodatin’ man. Seed him give a feller a 
chaw terbacker the other day.” 

“J mean is there any place where I can spend the 
night.” 

“Er feller ken spend ther night most anywhar, I 
reckon.” 

‘Got any good water?” 

‘‘Never seed none.” 

‘ook here, you are a fool.” 

‘*That’s what my wife’ lows.” 

“And I am wasting my time talking to you.” 

“That’s whut I’ low.” 








The stranger muttering angrily, rodeaway. About 
an hour latter he came back, from another direction. 
The native was sitting on a log with his chin propped 
on his clasped hands. 

‘*Look here,” said the traveler, ‘‘I am lost.” 

“That’s whut I’low.” 

“Come now, can’t you tell me how to find my 
way out?” : 

“Go out the way you come in.” 

‘*You haven’t got the sense of a toad.” 

‘*That’s whut my gran’daddy ’lows.” 

‘Believe I’ll get off and whip you right here.” 

‘*That’s whut old Buck ’lowed.” 

The traveler jumped off his horse, but the next 
moment he was looking into the muzzle of the ugliest 
pistol he had ever seen. 

“Tl let you off this time,” said the traveler, as he 
mounted his horse. 

“That’s whut I ’low.” 

‘*My gracious alive,” pointing to a woman who hda 
just come out of the house, ‘‘there’s the ugliest woman 
I ever saw.” 

‘‘Podner,” said the native in a voice of wavering 
emotion, ‘‘you’ve hit it square. She’s my wife, an’ 
I’ve been thinkin’ fur some time that she was the 
ugliest human in the world, an’ now ter find a man 
to agree with me—.” He broke down, but soon re- 
covering, said: “‘T’ll show you the way out. I'll do 
anything for you. Youair the only friend I ever 
found.” 





+ 


A PATIENT MOTHER. 


The average Heppner small boy has a long head, 
while the new baby in the family often proves itself 
the possessor of extraordinary vocal powers. It 
squalled enough to drive everyone wild the other 
evening, and the boy brother broke out with: 

‘*‘Maw, our baby came from heaven, didn’t he?’ 

**Yes, dear.” 

Silence for sometime, then— 

“Say, maw.” 

‘*‘What is it, Buddy?” 

‘I don’t blame the angels for bouncing him do 
you?”—Heppner (Or.) Gazette. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 
MINERAL HILL MINING DISTRICT, IDAHO. 


One of the coming leading mining camps of the 
Northwest is the Mineral Hill district, situated in the 
Bitter Root Mountains, Lemhi County, Idaho, just 
across the Idaho-Montana line about eighty miles 
southwest of Corvallis, Montana. The district was 
discovered about a year and a half ago by a man sent 
out by a number of the leading men of Missoula, 
Montana, who have since organized into a company 
known as the Missoula & Mineral Hill Mining Co. 
The company consists of H. C. Meyers, G. W. 
Reeves, Woody & Marshall, J. L. Sloan, W. H. Dick- 
enson and Thos. Williams, all of Missoula. This com- 
pany is now in possession of a number of very prom- 
ising locations in the new district, among which are 
the Meyerl, Geo. W. Reeves, Tyrian, Marshall and 
half of the Lent. Ten men are employed by the com- 
pany, developing and prospecting in the district. 
The Meyer! is opened by a 125-foot tunnel, running 
with the vein alongside of a granite foot-wall, and at 
the end of the tunnel, a fifty-foot cross cut, which is 
all in ore with no hanging wall yet discovered. The 
general average of the whole fifty-foot width of the 
vein, which has been carefully tested from time to 
time, is, J. L. Sloan tells me, forty-three ounces 
silver, fifteen per cent. lead and $2.15 gold to the ton. 






CHAS. A. FARNSWORTH, PALOUSE CITY. 








The course of the vein is north west-southeast and 
dips to the southwest. 

The formation of the country is granite and the 
mineral veins as a general thing are wide; they are 
more in the semblance of a number of veins or stratas 
of ore lying parallel with one another. The strata 
nearest the foot-wall contains the most gold and silver, 
the next lead and silver, the next lead, silver and 
copper, next more copper and less silver, and so on. 
The Lent and a number of other locations are opened 
by tunnels and shafts and all show up well. The 
district is about twenty miles wide, along the sum- 
mits of the Bitter Root Range. At present there are 
about 300 men in the district. The name of the 
principal camp is Shoup, situated about fifteen miles 
southwest of the Idaho-Montana line. The route to 
the district is up the beautiful Bitter Root Valley, 
forty-two miles south from Missoula, Montana, to 
Corvallis, thence sixty miles, in a southwest course 
up the south fork of the west fork of the Bitter Root 
River, which is an easy grade the whole distance to 
the mountain divide where a slight summit is to 
be crossed by trail and on through the mountains 
twenty miles to Shoup. A wagon road is being built 
by Wm. McWhirt, of Corvallis, from that town to 
the mines. 

A number of the leading moneyed men of Butte 
City and Helena are visiting the Mineral Hill district 
this fall with the view of getting hold of mineral 
property there. The width and general average 
value of the veins, and in such a favorable formation, 
surpasses any mineral district at the same stage of 
development yet discovered in the Northwest. 

THE METALINE DISTRICT. 

This mineral district, which is claimed to contain 
the largest bodies of lead ore yet discovered in the 
United States, is situated in Washington Territory, 
on the west bank of the Pend d’OreiHe River, eighty- 
five miles down said river northwest from Sand Point, 
Idaho, which at present is the only feasible route to 
the district—down the river by boat; about twenty- 
six miles below Sand. Point are slight falls in the 
river which necessitates a portage of about thirty 
feet. There is talk ofarailroad being built from 
Hauser Junction on the line of the N. P. R. R., forty- 
five miles north to the Pend d’Oreille River just 
below these falls and thus do away with the portage. 

The formation of the country is limestone. Among 
the locations in this district are the Grand View, 
owned by John Williams, Ed Manning and Bob 
Rainy, which is seventy feet wide and from the shape 
of the mountain is seen to be all of 250 feet in depth, 
of all solid ore that carries from seventy-five to eighty- 
three per cent. lead and eight ounces silver to the 
ton; the Bella May, Diamond R, Red Breast, Geo. 
A. Stone, and Monitor, all strong bodies of ore from 
twenty to twenty-five feet wide containing from 
seven to fifteen ounces silver and seventy-five to 
eighty-three per cent. lead, owned by McLean Bros.; 
these six locations with the Caledonia, Big Chief and 
Bell, which are owned by Lewis Lee, Wm. Jackson, 
John Campbell and Harry Knell, are under sale to 
San Francisco parties, through John Sevenoaks, for 
$130,000. 

These locations and a number of others in the 
district have been more or less developed and all 
go to show immense quantities of fair grade lead 
ore, which when properly worked will undoubtedly 
show the largest bodies of lead ores yet discovered 


in the United States. 
B. C. W. EVANS. 





DAKOTA HAIL STONES. 


Two English gentlemen were sitting under the 
piazza at the Kindred Hotel in Valley City Saturday, 
during a hail storm. 

‘‘Isn’t this rawther dreadful’ inquired one of the 
gentlemen? ‘*Those hail stones must doa bloody sight 
of dawmage to the crops. I declare some of them 
are as big as filberts, bah Jove.” 

They sat there for ten minutes making all kinds of 
breaks about the blarsted country, when the porter 
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took a cake of ice to the top of the piazza and com- 
menced chipping it up and throwing it down to help 
out the storm. 

‘‘My Lard” said one of them, they are getting big- 
ger and bigger. There is one biggern the size of a 
goose hegg. There isa bloody one has big has a 
crwicket ball. It’s a wondah to me the ’ouses are 
not knocked down and ’orses killed.” 

Here the porter heaved a ten pound chunk and 
both parties rushing out to secure the specimen, one 
was hit in the rear and knocked into the ditch, while 
the other broke his pants across the seat. 

‘“Great Gawd” said the one knocked in the ditch, 
“Tthink hit must’ave been an hiceberg that struck 
me. Hit nevah weighed less than ninety pounds.” 
—Cooperstown (Dak.) Courier. 
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DakoTA’s NEVER-FAILING GRAsSs.—One thing 
that strikes the reader of papers published in the 
drouth-stricken States is the complaint that the pas- 
turage is entirely ruined. But no matter how dry 
the season in Dakota, there is always plenty of feed 
for stock on the prairie. If the weather be dry the 
grass cures into hay,and the cattle fatten on it just 
the same. Nature provided this grass for the buffalo, 
and gave it the property of curing instead of rotting, 
sothat the heat of summer or the snow of winter 
should not deprive the animal of its subsistence. 
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RESIDENCE OF J. BINNARD,,PALOUSE CITY. 


THE RATTLESNAKE’S AWFUL 
EYE. 








Having never seen a snake 
charm a bird or animal, I con- 
cluded it was a negro super- 
stition or fancy, devoid of 
fact. So I continued to 
think till a few days ago 
when a farmer friend of 
mine, living four miles south 
of Abilene told me what he 
had lately witnessed. He 
said he was riding along on 
a prairie and saw a prairie 
dog within a few feet of 
him, which refused to scam- 
per to his hole, as prairie 
dogs usually do when ap- 
proached by man; on the 
contrary, he sat as if trans- 
fixed to the spot, though 
making a constant nervous, 
shuddering motion, as if 
anxious to get away. My 
friend thought this was 
strange, and while consider- 
ing the spectacle he pre- 
sently saw a large rattle- 





bushes, his head uplifted, 
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snake coiled up under some a y cna tir 


about six or seven feet from 
the dog, which still heeded : 
him not, but looked steadily / mee 
upon the snake. He dis- 
mounted, took the dog by 
the head and thrust him off, 
when the snake, which had up to that moment re- 
mained quiet, immediately swelled with rage and 
began sounding his rattles. The prairie dog for some 
time seemed benumbed, hardly capable of motion, but 
grew better and finally got into his hole. My friend 
then killed the rattler. Now, was this a case of 
charming? If not, what was it? My friend who told 
me this, is named John Irving McClure, a farmer, well 
known to me, a good and truthful man. I now give it 
up that snakes do indeed charm, or so paralyze birds 
and little animals with terror, when they can catch 
their eye, that they become helpless and motionless— 
almost as good as dead. What say the scientists? 
And to one who is familiar with the eyes of rattle- 
Shakes it does not seem unreasonable that they should 
have such power. If you will examine the eye of 
one when he is cold in death, you will perceive that 
ithas an extremely malignant and terrible expres- 
sion. When he is alive and excited I know of 
hothing in all nature of so dreadful appearance as the 
eye of the rattlesnake. It is enough to strike not 
only birds and little animals but men with nightmare. 
Thave on several occasions examined them closely 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL-HOUSE, PALOUSE CITY. 


with strong glasses, and 
feel with all force what I 
state, and I will tell you 
that there are few men on 
the face of the earth who 
can look upon an angered 
rattlesnake through a good 
glass—bringing him ap- 
parently within a foot or 
two of his eye—and stand 
it more than a moment.— 
Forest and Stream. 
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Tommy—‘Pa, when I 
grow up to be a man, am 
I going to get married?” 

Mr. Henpeck—‘‘Perhaps 
you will die, Tommy, be- 
fore you come of age. 
Let’s try and look on the 
bright side of things.”— 
Texas Siftings. 





HEALTHFUL WALLA WALLA. 


The conditions surrounding Walla Walla are in the 
highest degree conducive to the best physical and 
mental development. The water distilled from the 
snows of adjacent mountains, is chemically pure. 
The free and constant circulation of air, freshened by 
proximity to sea breezes, carries with it no debilitating 
ingredient of miasma. The high annual percentage 
of sunlight admits of no possibility of the existence 
of hypochondriasis. The abundance, cheapness and 
universal use of fruits make dyspepsia unknown. 
The purity of water admits of none of those diseases 
which arise from the precipitation and deposit in the 
system of deleterious mineral substances. The ab- 
sence of luxuriant vegetation, in a region where the 
tonnage of wheat per acre is greater than that of the 
straw, and the impossibility of stagnant water where 
the descent of streams from the mountains to the Col- 
umbia is sixty-five feet to the mile and their volume 
the pure distillation of snow, combine to make Walla 
Walla Valley the most healthful of all localities not 
possessed of similar conditions of salubrity.—Journal. 
RUNNING UP AGAINST A 

TENDERFOOT. 








“Stranger,” he said—this 
story opens in the wild aud 
wooly West—‘‘jine us.” 

The gentleman addressed 
politely but firmly shook his 
head. He was rather under 
than above the medium 
height, and slightly built. 
His dress was quiet, but 
faultless in cut, the expres- 
sion of his face cold, calm, 
resolute and dangerous. 

“Stranger,” repeated the 
bully, ‘‘jine us. I’m a bald- 
headed eagle with gaffs on 
my ankles, and when I 
scream I scream for keeps. 
Jine us, stranger, or the 
eagle will rock you to sleep.” 

The stranger looked the 
big bully square in the eye. 

‘‘Whisky for me,” he said, 
without flinching. 

















This is the way the For- 
man Item puts it: ‘The 
goggle-eyed scab on a com- 
munity who runs the Sar- 
gent Smutmill is left to 
fight the boodle bosses sin- 
gle-handed and alone.” 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


RATHBURN’S SQUAW. 


BY FRED H. ADAMS. 


Jim Rathburn. 


I first knew Jim Rathburn, little Jim we called him, 
up in the mountings on the north fork of the Feather. 
We was prospectin’ fer quartz—four of us—Mike 
Flynn, him that struck itrich in Sierra Nevada, and 
King Bill thet went down in the Golden Gate, and 
me, and Jim. Jim was a Virgiriian, jest a boby— 
yaller hair’d and white, with the pertiest blue eyes I 
iver se@n out of a gals head. It was after the sluices 
had played and we were lookin’ fer gold in the rock. 
Wall, we didn’t have no luck. Our grub had run out, 
our clothes were all gone tearin’ thro’ the chapperel; 
and we had concluded to go back to the sluices and 
let the quartz alone, when Jimmy tuck sick. He 
were delicate like, but his grub had kept him goin’. 
One day he stumbled over in the trail like a dead ’un, 
Iwere gettin’ cold and wet. We hada pow-wow 
and allowed to leave Jimmy in the mountings, and 
strike out fur grub stakes. We took him over to 
Snow Creek wher there was some Injuns. and give 
the buck all the dust we had, and made a map fur 
Jimmy totrailusif he picked up. It wer a mean 
trick leavin’ the kid; butin them days thar want no 
Christian sperrit—we was wolves, eh, Major?” 

The Major, a portly old knight of the brave days of 
49 nodded assent and old Norman continued. 

‘*‘Well Jimmy were in big luck, he held up a doose 
and drawed four aces. A squaw fell in love with 
him and a very nice creeter she were too and—and a 
—Jimmy came outin the spring hearty as a buck, 
and he were a squaw man—him who had antsesters 
and werea F. F. V. hisself. Inthe spring Jimmy 
came down to the Bay, witha belt full o’ dust, and 
organized a company and then bought machinery, 
smelters and all, and next year I heerd of the great 
Rathburn mine on Snow Creek, and little Jim were 
one o’ them millionheir fellers and didn’t have no use 
fur them as left himin the mountings. He never 
had nothin to say to me, and him and I were old 
pards—things was different. He were sort ’o white 
shirty and ’ristocratic. Ye see the Buck showed 
Jimmy some loose rock and Jimmy wormed it out of 
the squaw where the ledge were. He said he were 
prospectin independent and was just insertin’ his pick 
in the dirt when he accidental tore some rock up and 
it were yaller with free gold; but it was a lie—the 
squaw did it.” 

‘*What became of the squaw?” I inquired. 

‘Some say as he did it; but that ar’ false. He 
never killed no one, Injun nor white; and he were 
always soft spoken and gentle with woman folks. 
After he struck it, to be sure she war not his ekel, 
and she soured on him, She didn’t have no sort 0’ 
style about her. He built a big cabin and bought a 
Brissels carpet and a feather bed an’ all that and he 
goes home one night, and finds her snorin’ with her 
feet to the fire Injnn style—an’ the fire in the middle 
of the Brissels carpet which had a hole in it a mule 
could jump through. Now what kind of a million- 
heir war that! He give her away—that he done.” 

‘‘Who did he give her to?” I inquired. 

‘*Who did he give her to? Humph! Did yer think I 
meant he put her ona plate an’ passed her around 
like she was peaches. He done her up. He told the 
Injuns as it was through her that he discovered the 
lode, and they took her away.” 

‘“*‘What did they do with her?” 

“They say she were stoned to death in Bear Val- 
ley. When I first know’d Jim he wore a locket round 
his neck with his mother’s picter into it; but I guess 
the gold sort o’ settled ’round his heart and he was 
different. Millionaires is generally a little callous. 
Ye see its thar business.” 

The Major. 


There was silence for a few seconds. The Major 
was in deep thought, and fumbled with some quartz 
specimens on the table before him. 


Norman broke the silence. ‘Hits thereabouts.” 

‘*What’s thereabouts,” asked the Major witha start. 

‘The lode where them quartz were once,” said 
Norman, with his hands on his knees, looking earn- 
estly into the Major’s eyes. ‘‘Probably I might help 
you. Probably you kin trust me—and—ther kid. 
He air lookin’ sort 0’ peaked lookin.” 

I was the kid © 

‘*He might bring us luck,” said the Major musingly, 
*‘T’ll tell you how it was. In the early days at Grass 
Valley I was—well—I was owner of the placer—and 
I owned the Pocahontas. Free gold. Wouldn’t look 
at any rock unless it carried free gold those days. 
You see we didn’t understand smelting. I was magis- 
trate and all that. So you see everybody came to me 
with their troubles, wether it wasa frisky wife, jumped 
claim, base ore, or whatnot. I had great luck. One 
day a couple of rough looking Englishmen came into 
camp with a pack mule loaded with rock. I can see just 
how they looked now. They wanted my opinion of the 
rock. I didn’t know much about it. It was base—full 
of galena—tellurides— a bad lot. They found it on 
some creek, fifty miles south. There was a ledge of 
it—slate and porphery. The ledge crossed the creek. 
The wall rock. was worn away. There was a log 
eabin alongside of it. Thatis all I found out. I 
might have pumped them, I didn’t. I never thought 
that I should be looking for that prospecc years after. 
These Englishmen left me a few pounds of the rock 
—they made a little stake—took a shift in the Poca- 
hontas. They concluded to go home, ’ome they called 
it—take their rock to Swansea and have it tested. 
Swansea—they understand smelting there. I received 
a letter saying that the rock was rich and could be 
worked, and that they were coming on the next 
steamer. They wanted me to make a pack train by 
the time they came. They had raised a belt full of 
money. Finally they sailed from Liverpool—and 
went—to Dawy Jones’ locker. The pack train was 
ready but the men were on the other shore. 

Well, my luck turned, I went broke at Washoe— 
dead broke and have been broke ever since. Except 
by little spells of sunshine it has been cloudy weather 
with me. One day old Highelbaum saw this rock in 
my Office at Gold Hill. Didn’t say much—madea 
few breaks and went away. The next day old Wild- 
sky, that opened up Chollar, dropped in and wanted 
to know about the rock. He had big money to throw 
into the scales against the lode. Do you know he 
staked me four seasons in prospecting for it. The 
sight of the rock never cost him less than $10,000, 
and every cent wss honestly spent. Finally he died 
and I’ve been prospecting ever since. Last fall, just 
as I had found the dead man’s camp the second day 
from the cabin, the snow drove me into winter quart- 
ers. Well, I shall find that claim or die in the 
mountains, and, when I find it, Ishall lay an my 
back and read books all the rest of my days and let 
somebody else rustle around. 

Marie. 

Ihad made some happy ventures in mining stocks, 
and these old veterans with whom I had accidentally 
become acquainted, with the usual superstition of 
miners, wished the aid of my luck in their prospect 
after one of those mysterious lodes, toldof in every 
camp. The autumn found us all in the mountains— 
the old men journeying with a patient expectancy, 
while I enjoyed the trip itself, with its bucking mus- 
tangs, the quail and rabbit shooting, the talesof the 
Argonauts, and the usual incidents of a rough trip 
into a beautiful and strange country. We passed the 
rolling foot hills—the dead green of the dusty live 
oaks gave way to the manzineta and chaparral. The 
pines advanced upon us, and the land broke up in 
great seams and ridges. The gulches of the foot hills 
had been desolation itself with the dry treeless river 
beds, and the occasional Chinaman working over old 
tailings abandoned years before. About as now was 
a virgin forest only broken by mountain meadows. 
The Major led the procession squatted on a claybank 
mule—the pack mustang followed with the camping 
layout, Norman followed on a small half breed horse, 





his long legs nearly touching the ground, while I 


brought up the rear. They were a strange pair— 
specimens of a type of which the present generation 
will see the last—a type of a type. Norman had 
made his stake in the gulches years before, and when 
about to join his wife and family had lingered in The 
Eldorado saloon a little too long. In the morning 
the gamblers had his fortune. The last link between 
him and home broke when the ship sailed away, 
Twenty years later, here he was still in the moun- 
tains where his bones willlie when the last trump 
sounds. 

One day when we were dead tired—when the beasts 
were to jaded to nibble at the herbage as we passed 
along, when conversation was a useless exertion and 
the jack-rabbit dodged across the path and the quail 
fluttered in the grass without exciting interest, we 
come to astrange scene—a hacienda in a mountain 
meadow—a meadow like a green lake of placid water 
with pines on every shore. From this lawn could be 
seen, miles below, through the trees, the shimmer of 
far away rivers, and lowland church spires like white 
stars. The house was a mile away on the further 
shore. It was a greatroomy log house built in south- 
ern mountain style with two parts joined by a roofed 
porch. The meadow was dotted with cattle which, 
with the numerous outbuildings, indicated consider- 
able wealth. The only person visible was a middle 
aged greaser who took our horses and invited us to 
the porch which was evidently the general dining 
room. The servants were all Mexican and while we 
ate, Norman endeavored to discover the owner of the 
ranch by utilizing the little Spanish he had acquired. 
All he could worm out of them was that the Senor 
was away and did not like too much gossip, and that 
he must have learned his Spanish from a sailor’s par- 
rot, which latter statement Norman considered reflect- 
ing upon the elegance of his language. We were 
succeeded at the table by a dozen black browed 
vaqueros and woman, and were finely shown to bed. 
I awoke in the morning with the mountain fever— 
not dangerous but obstinate. At my request the 
Major and Norman went on to improve the fine aut- 
umnal weather leaving their trail blazed and other- 
wise marked for me to follow when I should pick up. 
An old Mexican woman nursed me. One night after 
I had been sick a week I awoke and found a swarthy 
beauty in the room. She wasall in white and might 
have stepped down from the frame of some old Vel- 
asquez. I shut my eyes. Swish—swish came the 
draperies, and the odor of violets. She touched my 
forehead with a hand soft as acat’s paw. She felt 
my pulse, which must have been running at a terrible 
rate. She was gone in an instant and the ald woman 
returned. I heard the tinkle of a guitar occasionally 
andthe sound of alow mezzo voice. Ah, also the 
fruit and flowers did notcome from the hideous old 
hag who hovered over me like a buzzard. I fished 
for the fair unknown. Icalled for booksto read— 
for delicacies such as I thought the old woman could 
not prepare. It was useless. The delicacies came 
but not the lady; for books the old woman brought 
me a patent office report and a treatiseon metalurgy. 
When she brought them I heard at the door a funny 
little laugh which made me suspect that the unknown 
had a hand init. One nightshe again visited me, 
and when I felt her velvety hand on my forehead, I 
took it prisoner. 

‘‘Why little one do you leave me to the care of that 
wretched old woman?” 

‘“‘Stop, Senor. She is not wretched; she is a good 
old woman.” 

‘But I am not partial to old women.” 

“Ts it to show your partiality that you are so sick? 
You must excuse me.” 

“Is your name Dolores or Marie? Marie! You are 
very beautiful Donna Marie—Bella Donna!” 

‘You are very nice—when you sleep—it is morphia 
you need not belladonna. In your sleep you are 
like a child; when youareawake you make me blush.” 

Marie after a time escaped to her room but not 
until she had informed me that she was the only child 
of astern parent of a retiring disposition. She was 





an only child, had been born in the mountains and 
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educated ina convent. Further in the history of 
herself and father I could learn nothing. Highway- 
man, catte dealer, horse thief, gambler, miner, what 
did it matter? Iliked his daughter and she had pro- 
mised to be a sister to me. After this she read to 
me, sang to me, amused meall day. I was moved 
into another apartment, the furniture, books, bric-a- 
prac of which showed the mysterious Senor to bea 
man of wealth and taste. I was in clover. I pro- 
posed to Marie frequently. She seemed to like it; 
but made no promises. WhenI had recovered we 
rode bronchos, fished, hunted and climbed mountains. 
She showed me how to throw the lariat and trip up 
the festive mustang. I had about forgotten the real 
object of our expedition when one night there wasa 
commotion among the vaqueros. An Indian had 
come in from Pike’s Valley with a message for John 
Renshaw—niyself. It was from the Major and read: 
“Come with the Injun;” and I went, with a promise 
to return when we had found the lost lode. Aftera 
two days dodging among the pines, now along a 
divide, then down a precipice, and occasionally fol- 
lownig a mountain stream, the lank Indian glid- 
ing in front of me, Ireachedthecamp. It was 
in a ravine wherethe sun rose at 11 A. m. and set 
in the middle of the afternoon—a gash in the earth 
with Snake Creek flowing over boulders at the bottom. 
The Lode. 

They were encamped in the rocky bottom, the 
cattle picking up scant forage in the grass thatsprang 
up between the boulders. They were at fault—unde- 
cided whether to follow the creek and trust to its 
being the stream crossed by the Englishmen’s find, 
or to penetrate further into the high Sierra. as a 
tramp holds up a stick where the roads cross, and 
then determines his direction, they had sent for me. 
The Major looked careworn; Norman showed the 
patience and hopefulness of an old gambler. The 
Major wished to strike up higher inthe mountains; 
Norman wished to follow the creek. I decided with 
Norman, and the next morning we set out. The 
country about was not propitous so we left the twist- 
ing, boulder strewn gulch, and climbed 3,000 feet of 
precipitous bluff, clinging to manzineta, now and then 
dislodgidg a rock which went crashing below, and 
struck off to intercept the river. It had been a ter- 
rible climb, commenced in the morning twilight. 
About seven o’clock we were above the river and we 
waited for the fog to rise from its bed. It was a sea 
of clouds below us. A shout from the Major deter- 
mined that he had discovered something. 

‘‘By the eternal” shouted he, pale with excitement. 
“Here is a vein of rock like what we want heading 
to the river, and hear the water falling on the rock 
below.” 

Norman was on his knees wrenching a piece of 
cropping from the vein. 

‘*Major by——hits here! Look! Here is the ’dentical 
rock and slate and porphery too.” We waited for 
the fog torise. The Major’s mule and the prospector’s 
mustang were left to wander away. The search ofa 
lifetime was about to be rewarded. I spoke to them 
but they were wolves again as in the old days. They 
paid no attention tome. They were watching the 
rising fog which concealed perhaps untold wealth for 
them. I myself had forgotten Marie. The fog 
lifted. 

“Great God! there is the cabin on the bank. 
Hooray! Hits here.” 

We could hear the water running over the ledge 
which dammed the river—we next saw the ledge. 

“Wait,” said the Major tome. ‘Wait till the fog 
lifts more and we will find the best trail. Give me 
those blank notices. I will fillthem out while we 
are waiting and we will take up the wholelode. ‘‘We 
gathered around the old man to see that he did not 
wolf us in the location. Then, perhaps, the most 
terrible disapointment that a prospector ever knew 
came up out of the fog. It was the whirr of mach- 
inery, and the stamp of a quartz mill. The fog had 
lifted and half way up the monntain, en the other 
Side we saw hoisting works and men at labor. A 
quarter of a mile down the creek the smoke and 





steam of the mill arose. 
roof of the mill. 
The voice of Norman broke the silence. 
same lode. Good by Marier and old Missoure.” 
I mentally added ‘‘Good by, Marie!” 
The old fellows had become used to disapointment, 


veyed the wealth that was not for us. We met Mr. 


superintendent of the mine. 


following notice: ~ 
Married. 


E. M. Blackfield. No cards. 





them since. 








THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS FOR RECREATION.® 


Why do so few of our young men go West for rec- 
reation? ‘There is no land where Nature recreates a 
man as she does there. You literally renew your 
youth. The climate is invigorating beyond words. 
For nervously exhausted men, for weary brains, there 
is simply nothing to touch it. I have gone to the 
[Rocky] mountains thoroughly fagged out, unable to 
sleep well or eat well—life a burden, and work an 
impending horror. In a fortnight I have been eating 
as many meals a day as I could prevail on my men to 
cook, and have been glad to fill up chance spaces in 
in my internal economy with rawbacon. Yes, many 
a time, after a monumental dinner, when we have 
gone into camp at five in the afternoon, have I eaten 
with relish that most lasting of all provisions—a piece 
of raw bacon—before turning in. It is true, some, 
at first, find the rarefied atmosphere of the mountains 
trying to chest or heart, and many also complain of 
loss of appetite and loss of sleep; but if the man is 
sound in limb and lung, and if he does not overdo it 
or over-exert himself at the beginning, but does take 
regular exercise, in ten days or so all life seems to 
awaken within him, he may not sleep so long or so 
heavily, for he has probably camped at an altitude of 
eight or nine thousand feet (excellent camping-places 
are sometimes found at a height of ten thousand feet 
or over), and he does not need as much sleep as 
though he were at sea-level. He may puff and blow 
like a grampus as he faces a moderate hill; for he has 
scarcely realized yet that the atmosphere is so rare 
that he must boil his potatoes (if he is lucky enough 
to have any) for at least two hours, and he will do 








An hour later a huge sign 
told us the whole story. RATHBURN REDUC- 
TION WORKS was plainly distinguishable on the 


“Jim Rathburn and them Englismen found the 


and so we went down to Rathburn’s lode and sur- 


Rathburn, a pleasant, quiet gentleman of fifty. Nor- 
man and I returned home. The Major remained as 


A month later I saw in a San Francisco paper the 
At Mountain Meadow, July 3d, by Rev. G. Lesinsky. 
Marie, only daughter of Hon. James Rathburn to Major 
My nurse was the mother of Marie, and the squaw 


who had been ‘‘stoned to death in Bear Valley” and 
burned the holein the carpet. I have never seen 











better if he boil them all morning, and that he can- 
not, by twenty-four hours’ boiling, make beans soft 
enough to feed to his horse. But he is growing 
younger, not older. The world of cark and care 
seems very far away, walled out by the heavy mists 
that roll up from the plains. Whata fool he was to 
bother his soul, as he did, with a thousand useless 
things!—From ‘‘Camping and Hunting in the Sho- 
shone,” by the Rev. W. S. Rarnsrorp, D. D., in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
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DAKOTA PREFERRED TO THE SOUTH. 


A Dakota lady whose rythmical sentences remind 
one of Ingersoll, became tired of Dakota’s winter, and 
from out its last cold wave in March, she started to 
follow the south wind to its home. Pursuing her 
journey southward she became enraptured with the 
beauty and brightness of advancing spring. Passing 
down through Tennesee and Mississippi with the 
hedge roses in bloom, and reaching New Orleans 
where the air was laden with the perfume of Mag- 
nolia and Sweet Bay, and lucious fruits were strewn 
on every hand, she thought her goal of happiness was 
reached at last. She thought not, then of the mias- 
matic stifling vapors that. enervates and sickens, of 
the slimy pools, venemous serpents and the dull list- 
lessness of life in such a clime. But now she writes: 
‘Before the crawling centipede was added to the 








“MAJOR, BY THE ETERNAL, HITS HERE; LOOK!” 


scale I had decided that there was more of shadow 
than of sunshine even in this beauteous summer land 
of flowers; this land of fruits and vines and gardens 
ever fresh, this land to which 1 had hastened with so 
much eagerness and delight. Death, in one form or 
another seems to nestle in the flowers, to hang upon 
the fruiting bough and crawl beneath the berried bush 
and clustered vine. With sorrow I am reminded that 
but one Eden has beem created, and from that man- 
kind is barred. I sigh for a breath from the snow- 
clad Rockies and for the fountains and breezes of Da- 
kota. Dear old Dakota! You are bluff and bluster- 
ing, but do not woo with siren voice to an untimely 
death; nor with a flowery wand, into enchanted 
courts, entice, where ague shakes the beauteous bloom 
from youth, and poisoned vapors rifle life of all its 
charms. And when thy thirsty children seek re- 
freshing draughts, thou dost not mock with steaming 
cup, distilled from beds of mold, then smile to see it 
sipped. From out the crystal chalice, cool and clear, 
refreshing draughts are quaffed; while dews of heal- 
ing bead the brim. And if the fruits we gather from 
thy rugged breast are not as lucious as are found in 
Southern climes, no venemous reptiles lurks beneath 
the tree, nor poisonous insect drops from flowery foli- 
age overhead.— Valley City Times-Record. 


Smalley’s NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE has arrived. 
Helena, Montana, is the subject of illustration this 
month. This number out-shines former ones and 
fairly sparkles with beautiful cuts of the interior and 
exterior of Helena bank buildings, school houses, state 
house, churches, hotels, opera houses, mines, ete. 
Those who are far-sighted enough to get Smalley to 
“do up” their town are sure to get the worth of the 
money spent.—Ritzville (Wush. Ter.) Times. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


The Sleeping Car. 





A subscriber to the weekly Statesman wauts to 
know why they speak of asleeeping car as a ‘‘sleeper?”’ 

Well, asleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is 
that in which the sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that 
on which the sleeper which carries the sleeper while 
he sleeps runs. Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps 
in the sleeper, the sleeper carries the sleeper over the 
sleeper, under the sleeper, until the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper .jumps off the sleeper and wakes 
up the sleeper in the sleeper by striking the sleeper 
under the sleeper, and there is no longer any sleeper 
sleeping in the sleeper on the sleeper.— Walla Walla 
Statesman. 


Dakota Humor. 

Dakota humor is as peculiar to its soil as is natural 
gas to Ohio. The following is a card printed fora 
hotel in that Territory: 

Capy House, MAYVILLE, DAK. 
ACCOMODATIONS FOR 730 GUESTS 
(during the year—two at a time.) 
THREE ELEVATORS 
(can be seen from the front door.) 
HoT AND COLD WATER 
(cold water for guests—proprietor always in hot water.) 
BELLS THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE 
(they were thrown out last year.) 
MusIc AT ALL MEALS 
(chin music.) 


He Was Rewarded. 

“Is the lady of the house in?’ asked a Western 
addition tramp of the presiding genius of a small 
Grove Street residence. 

**No she is not,’”? was the answer, for the man was 
obviously a beggar and unwelcome. 

‘How particularly unfortunate,” said the outcast, 
as he turned away with a look of settled melancholy 
in his face. ‘I am really sorry, for I heard some 
gentlemen across the street saying that the lady who 
lived here was a perfect picture of the beautiful Mrs. 
Langtry and I felt sure it was yourself, madam, as 
soon as you came to the door.” 

He had three kinds of pie and beer. 


Nothing Like a Boom. 

A man who had not been in a certain Dakota town 
for something over a year was recently talking with 
a man who lives there and happened to refer to the 
stream the place is situated on as a ‘‘creek.” 

‘*That’s no creek,” said the native. 

“They called it Buffalo Wallow Creek when I was 
there before.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right, but it’s Big Buffalo River 
now.” 

**T don’t see what could make the difference.” 

**T can—that was before the boom, it was a creek 
then, but you bet it’s a big flowing river with catfish 
and a sea serpent init now! Jnst read the local pa- 
per and learn about the ‘immense water-power’ it 
furnishes, and how it is ‘an important factor in settl- 
ing the vexed interstate commerce law complications.’ 
I tell you there’s nothing like a boom to bring out 
the good points of things.” 


Dr. Baker and his Railroad. 


When General Sherman was at Walla Walla several 
years ago the people desired that he should have a 
good railroad ride and requested Dr. D. S. Baker, the 
owner of the flat car line to Wallula, to convenience 
the General by rigging up a box car. Dr. Baker is 
minus a front tooth, and like Sleary, Charles Dick- 
ens’ horse rider, is effected with an impediment to 
his speech, articulating the letter ‘‘s” like ‘‘th.” To 
the citizens who called on him he said: ‘General 
Therman ith no better man thanIam. If he don’t 
want to ride athride of a wheat thack to Wallula he 
ean walk, thath all.” That settled it. The accumu- 
lation of military glory was in Dr. Baker’s power, 
and he rode into Wallula in the manner described. 

On another occasion Dr. Baker tendered a well 
known Portlander an annual pass over his road, con- 





taining the usual conditions on the back, exempting 
the company from responsibility in case of accident 
to the holder. Said the latter: ‘‘Were I tobe injur- 
ed while traveiing over your road I would be so 
chagrined that I would never mention it.” 

‘*Thath it,” said the Doctor indignantly. ‘Here I 
have gone to work and built thith railroad to help the 
country, and I get nothing but abuthe, abuthe. I am 
president of thith company at a monthly thalary of 
$200, but the thockholderth have never paid me a 
thent in two yearth.” 

‘*Who are the stockholders?” was the inquiry. 

‘*Mythelf, my thon and my thon-in-law.” 


The Ruminator. 

Is a queer bird. His body has not the wings of a 
turtle dove, but his mind often indulges in eagle 
flights to the topmost towering heights of reverie land, 
and soars high and lofty in the empyrean realms of 
mystery. And sometimes it seems to have flown so 
far as to never be able toget back toits eyrie. One 
of these fellows recently rode up a Rhea Creek Can- 
yon on his way over to Raw Dog, and hard by the trail 
that his cayuse traveled he saw the decaying bones 
of a coyote. Most men would not have noticed them; 
others would have thought if the darned fool coyote 
wanted to pit the strength of his stomach against the 
poisoned bait of the white man, all right. He was in 
afree country and could doas he liked aboutit. But 
the ruminator was no ordinary, sordid being who 
could see nothing in a decaying carcass but its fertiliz- 
ing qualities. To him the sight of those bleached and 
bareheaded bones was a reminder that remorseless, 
grim, unyielding death has been abroad in the land 
and that, at some future time he will again come forth 
from his lair and seize in his cold and icy grasp, some 
other victim who, like that coyote that erstwhile proud- 
ly roamed the hills a holy terror to the jackrabbits 
and the bane of the sheepman’s life, will lay down 
his arms of rebellion, succumb to the inevitable and 
journey in that land from which no traveler returns 
to tell of its beauty, its irridescent glory and crop 
prospects. 

This is the only time this novel will appear, so im- 
prove the opportunity to cut it out and paste it in 
your hat.—Heppner Gazette. 


She Knew His Habits. 

‘Seen anything of my husband?” demanded a 
Sioux Falls woman one day this week of an officer in 
front of the postoffice. 

‘*No ma’am; has he disappeared mysteriously?” 

‘‘Naw! hecame down town as usual this mornning, 
but dinner has been ready an hour and it’s all getting 
cold and he isn’t back yet.” 

**You have been to his office, 1 suppose?” 

“No, sir, I haven’t. I’ve no time to fool away 
looking for him there. Say, is there a sick horse at 
any of the livery stables?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

‘‘Been any dog-fights around lately?” 
‘‘Haven’t heard of any.” 

‘“‘Any ten-cent show or target gun in town?” 
‘All gone, madam.” 

‘“‘Any man in a wagon selling brass jewelry?” 
“‘Gues not.” 

“No fire anywhere in town?” 


“he.” 
“No pools being sold anywhere on some horse-race, 


or trial going on injustice court?” 

‘Not any.” 

‘‘No man selling medicine on the street, no circus 
bills just pasted up anywhere, no woman walking a 
tight rope?” 

‘““Not a one.” 

‘*Well, that’s peculiar-I can’t see where John can be.” 

‘*There’s a couple of Frenchmen with a tame cin- 
namon bear down on Phillips Avenue, madam.” 

“That’s it, that’s it—I didn’t think to ask about 
tame bears! While the potatoes are getting cold asa 
stone he is down there making up a purse of seventy- 
five cents to see the bear climb a telegraph pole! Ill 
go right down—you watch and see if he isn’t up to 
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the house inside of ten minutes! 









WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 


With klinkle, klankle, klinkle, 
"Way down the dusky dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
How sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go; 
Like chiming from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower, 
That makes the daisies grow; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, Kolanglelingle, 
"Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home; 
And old-time friends and twilight plays, 
And starry nights and sunny days, 
Come trooping up from misty ways, 
When the cows come home. 





With jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
De Kamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Chell, 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her ]oo-00, 
And clang her silver bell; 
Go-ling, go-lang, 
Go-ling, go-lang, golanglelingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
And mother-songs of long-gone years, 
And baby joys, and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, 
When the cows come home. 


With a ringle, rangle ringle, 
By twos and threes and single, 
The cows are coming home; 
Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a slipping down; 
The maple in the hazel glade, 
Throws down the path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown. 
To-ring, to-rang, 
To-ring, to-rang, torangleringle 
By threes and fours and single, 
The cows come slowly home; 
The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
The same sweet June-day rest and calm, 
The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 
When the cows come home. 


With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home; 
A loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam, 
Clarine, Peachbloom, Phoebe, Phyllis, 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lillies, 
In a drowsy dream; 
To-link, to-lank, tolanklelinkle, 
O’er banks and butter-cups a-twinkle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
And up through Memory’s deep ravine 
Comes the brook’s old song and its old-time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 


With klingle, klangle, klingle. 
With loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin Hill 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will; 
The dew-drops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolanglelingle, 
With a ting-a-lang and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain, 
For the dear old times come back again, 


When the cows come home. 
AGNES E. MITCHELL. 





SOMEWHERE. 


Somewhere—somewhere a happy clime there is, 
A land that knows not unavailing woes, 
Where all the clashing elements of this 
Discordant scene are hushed in deep repose. 
Somewhere—somewhere (ah me, that land to win!) 
In some bright realm, beyond the farthest main, 
Where trees of knowledge bear no fruit of sin, 
And buds of pleasure blossom not in pain, 
Somewhere—somewhere an end of mortal strife 
With ourimmortal yearnings; nevermore 
The outer warring with the inner life 
Till both are wretched. Ah, that happy shore! 
Where shines for aye the soul’s refulgent sun, 
And life is love and love and joy are one! 
Joun G. SAXE. 
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SNAKE RIV ER 


PIONEER LIFE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


A Fruit Farm on Snake River, W. T. 


Something over nine years ago—March, 1878, to be 
explicit—I was one of a party of four persons, who 
were riding along the bluffs above Snake River, in 
whatis now a thickly settled wheat-growing section of 
Garfield Co., W. T. It was at that time almost uninhab- 
ited,and our party were ona tour of discovery. Coming 
out to a point where we obtained our first glimpse of 
the river below, we found ourselves above the mouth of 
a crooked and rocky canyon, extending apparently 
some miles inland. At the bottom of this canyon, a 
thread of water was visible at intervals, among lili- 
putian trees, on its way to the river bank several 
thousand feet below us. The bottom of the canyon wid- 
ened out into a level bar, apparently about large 
enough to swing the traditional cat around in, and on 
this little said heap, was a tiny new cabin, seemingly 
none too large to admit the cat; if not above the me- 
dium size. The wallsof the canyon being somewhat 
sloping, we rashly determined to gratify our curios- 
ity by descending, so, after tying our horses, we 
started down; trusting blindly to Providence for a 
way to get out again. The descent was easy enough 
as all downward paths are wont to be. Where it was 
too steep for a footing we took hold of the edge of the 
rocks and dropped a few feet, to the next ledge. In 
half an hour we were at the cabin. 

The owners, two jolly young bachelors, were stand- 
ing outside, in speechless astonishment, to see an ex- 
ploring party, two of whom were ladies, literally de- 
scending upon their riparian retreat in this manner. 
They, however, entertained us very courteously; 
said they had just taken up the land on the bar—ap- 
parently an unproductive sand-heap—with the inten- 
tion of putting it into fruittrees. When we departed 
they showed us a trail up the canyon, by which it was 
hot quite impossible to climb out, and we left, with a 
warm invitation to come again. The ladies of our 
party that day were probably the first white women 
to set foot on Kelly’s Bar. 

Last week, Sept. 1887, I made another visit to the 
same place, and was once more forcibly convinced 
that nowhere can a young man better invest a few 
years of honest work and patient waiting than in the 
soil of our beloved Territory. We did not climb down 
the bluffs this time, but drove our team down the 
former trail, which infinite toil and patience have 
transformed into an unkind semblance of a grade. 
To drive down a flight of rocky stairs at an angle of 
45° was never my desire, yet people do it every day. 
One who wishes to enjoy the ride, however, will walk 
behind the wagon, while somebody else does the driv- 








» FROM THE BLUFFS. 


ing. You have tostand on your feet anyway, and 
the ground affords a better foothold than a jolting, 
pitching vehicle. Half way down we come in sight 
of the river. The little stretch of bar land on the 
opposite side is now taken up and set out to fruit 
trees. The buildings and orchards look, from this 
hight, like a ranch of the fairy folk, yet there are 
three good sized farms, the property of three brothers. 
One of the jolly bachelor acquaintances we made on 
the occasion of our first visit to the bar has since 
died. The other, Mr. D. E. Kelly, is now the sole 
proprietor. He has abandoned the state of single 
blessedness, and is now a happy Benedict and the 
proud parent of one of the most remarkable baby boys 
in several counties. (Hn passant, it is worthy 
the attention of the ‘‘surplus” feminines elsewhere 
that the bachelors of the Pacific Coast, when once 
converted make the most insanely devoted and indul- 
gent of family men.) A neat white cottage, with barns 
and tenant houses, has taken the place of the squatter’s 
cabin. <A pipe from the spring supplies water to the 
residence, and a sufficiency for irrigating besides. 


The bar contains 170 acres, Mr. Kelly told us, fifty 
of which are set out in trees and vines. Our party 
were recklessly turned loose in the orchards and vine- 
yards to help themselves. Such trees! such fruit! I 
am an old resident of this prolific country, and thought 
I had learned to keep my countenance in the pres- 
ence of its most sublime exhibits, but I forgot discip- 
line and went into raptures like the veriest tender- 
foot. The ranch produces all kinds of berries and 
vegetables, besides peaches, plums, prunes, pears, 
grapes, apricots, nectarines, cherries, quinces and 
apples of all kinds. Too many kinds, in fact, we all 
declared. It was saddening in the extreme, after we 
had sampled six kinds of mammoth peaches, three 
of plums, and four of grapes, two each of apples and 
pears and one of prunes, to find that some of the 
choicest varieties had been overlooked and be con- 
strained to say, ‘‘The spirit truly is willing, but the 
flesh is weak,” it was the only drawback upon the 
pleasures of the day. The trees all have a tendency 
to lean up the river, on account of the prevailing di. 
rection of the high winds, and by reason of the same 
high winds, they are all trained to branch very low. 
Many of the laden boughs lie flat on the ground, but 
the clean dry sand does the fruit no harm. A gale of 
wind the night before our visit had broken some of 
the heaviest limbs, and shaken many bushels of 
luscious fruit to the ground, but it was scarcely missed 
from the trees. 

Mr Kelly has been setting out his trees at intervals 
during the past nine years. Many kinds bear the sec- 
ond year. He informed me that.a peach tree in full 





bearing would average over 300 lbs of fruit per 
year, and an apple tree from 500 to 700. His 
trees have needed very little irrigation. There 
are no insect pests of any kind to contend with, 
and not so much as a twig of any kind has ever 
been hurt by frost. The climate on the river is 
intensely hot in summer, and very mild in winter. 
It might seem like a lonely place for one or two 
families to live, but there are mitigating circum- 
stances when you think ofit. There are the neigh- 
bors across the river, steamers always run semi- 
weekly,and daily during the wheat season. Then if 
you are making money, jou can be content almost 
anywhere. Mr. Kelly has marketed all his fruit and 
vegetables except apples, which will be shipped 
below—at the town of Pomeroy, and in the coun- 
tryadjoining. When the season is over he esti- 
mates that his clear profits on the crop will be $3,- 
000. Lessthan half his trees have yet reached bear- 
ing at all, and only five acres are yet in full bearing 
prime, so that his profits are only beginning. The 
fruit in the farming country is so often injured by 
late frosts, that he will always be certain of a mar- 
ket for all he can produce, without shipping. This 
ranch is only a sample of dozens, yes, scores of 
these little sections of Italy, dropped down along 
Snake River to furnish the only element lacking in 
the’productions of the bunch grass country. Most 
of the owners have also a grain warehouse, and, 
wherever practicable a chute from the top of the 
bluff to the river, which saves hauling the grain 
down the hill. Mr. Kelly rents his warehouse and 
chute this year for $800. Being asked what he would 
take in cash for his ranch, he said: ‘‘Well! Offield 
sold his last year for $10,000, and he had only 


forty acres. The man who bought it clears 
over $4,000 this year. I think mine ought 
to be worth at least $25,000.” Not having 


more than half that sum in my pockets I 
did not buy it, butit struck me that this was a very 
good showing for nine year’s work of one man with 
no capital to mention. 

Our journey up the canyon was again made on foot, 
our team having the misfortune to collide with a 
snarl of mules (the only thing that can haul a load up 
that grade) broken fruit wagons etc., in a narrow 
pass, so that the top of the grade was reached before 
it overtook us. The sun had dropped out of sight be- 
fore we were on level ground and fairly started on 
our twenty mile journey home. Hundreds of horses 
were eating their suppers out of header beds in the 
farm yards as we passed, milk maids were calling 
‘*S-0-0-k Molly! S-o-o-k Daisy, come Pansy, come 
Brindle, and Bell,” and standing on the milking side 
of the gentle bovines, drew the lacteal fluid into a 
small tin cup, running to empty it in a bucket beyond 
the fence, when full, while an industrious calf played 
his part in the milking duet, on the other side of the 
cow. Roystering threshing crews were making their 
nests of blankets in the clean new straw stacks, 
throwing somersaults, playing leapfrog and indulg- 
ing in other graceful and manly exercises. Darkness 
shut down all too quickly on this sweet pastoral scene, 
but fleet horses and good roads soon put the distance 
behind us, and by nine o’clock we were safe at home. 

TIMOTHY. 


+ 
* 


TOO MANY NEWSPAPERS. 





There are too many newspapers in the country. 
Point to a town in the Territory where the business 
is not over-done. Two dailies and four or more 
weeklies are published in Spokane Falls; three dailies 
and three weeklies in Walla Walla; Seattle is over- 
run with dailies and weeklies and the same can be 
said of Tacoma. Eliensburgh has three papers and 
North Yakima as many more. What is the result? 
The writer fails to call to mind a newspaper in the 
Territory that is paying interest on the investment 
and a salary to the publisher and employes commen- 
surate with the work performed.—North Yakima 
Signal. 
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THE COWBOY ON THE DRIVE. 


Dawn is here; the coming rays 
Dim the smoky sage-bush blaze, 
Light on cliff and mesa throw, 
Shadows drop on sands below, 
And a golden glimmer cast 
On the river running past. 
Hasty meals the cowboy makes, 
Bread and bacon quickly takes; 
Throws from peg the lariat loose, 
Bridles and saddles his stout cayuse, 
While the steers around that lie 
Note him with a patient eye. 
Up and mount! alive! alive! 
From the corral the cattle drive, 
From the barren above to the grass below, 
If the lazy creatures like it or no. 
At the cowboy’s cheery cries, 
Slowly there the brutes arise, 
Startled, half aroused the herd, 
Waiting for the herder’s word. 
Too much scattered—make no din; 
Bring the stupid stragglers in! 
Here and there the cowboys pass 
Bringing the herd to a compact mass; 
“So-ho-oh!” the cowboys say, 
And hoofs and horns are under way. 
Dull the sound that smites the ear, 
"Tis the noise of hoofs you hear; 
Yonder meteors bright you see, 
Are thousands of horns that toss, 
Flicker and flash and cross 
In the morning sunlight merrily. 
Hither and thither, two and fro, 
Crossing each other the cowboys go, 
Driving the herd for its bait of grass 
To the hither side of the rocky pass. 
Through the canyon deep they sweep, 
Driven by the practiced hands, 
Bulls and kine and steers together, 
Close as corded by a tether, 
Moving steadily and slow 
To the thither prairie lands— 
To the promised lands below. 
Sea of herds and horns it seems— 
Cattle billow in sunlight gleams; 
Sea of tossing heads and horns, 
Wild as though control it scorns. 
But the cowboy, free of mind. 
Ride at intervals behind, 
Or in swarms upon the flanks, 
Of the heard in close phalanx, 
And if e’er a startled steer, 
In the shock of new-found fear, 
Breaks from those behind him loose, 
Sudden springs a stout cayuse; 
And a cowboy’s soothing word 
Sends the wanderer to the herd. 
On they go with stately tramp, 
Like an army fresh from camp, 
And the narrow canyon pass 
Down to the scattered lakes of grass 
That for miles and miles extend, 
And with airy distance blend. 
Black and yellow, roan and red, 
Here and there on prairie spread. 
Far as eyes extend are seen 
Patches of color on ground of green. 
While the cowboys tether their foaming steeds, 
And take their rest as the great herd feeds. 





He Hit Her Bunion. 


Over at Seaside the other day a lady rubbed phos- 
phorus on her bunion, presumably to ease the pain, 
and then retired toher downy couch. Along in the 
night her husband, who was a drinking man, by the 
way, thought he saw a fiery eye looking at him. He 
imagined that he saw a frightful winged monster with 
one blazzing optic staring at him, and after standing 
it as long as he could, he decided to kill it. Slowly 
he reached under the bed till he found his bootjack, 
and after spitting on his hands, he whaled away. 
The next moment his poor wife gavea yell that nearly 
lifted him out of bed, but when he found out the true 





state of affairs he was immensely relieved, even 
though his wife has been obliged to walk on crutches 
ever since.—Tacoma News. 


What is a Razzooper ? 

A western man who starts a newspaper and can- 
not coin an expressive word to suit his locality be- 
fore the fourth issue of his paper had better retire 
from the business. The following paragraph, how- 
ever, is a stickler: 

‘*There is a new paper in Kansas called the Cain 
City Razzooper. A razzooper is one who, or that 
which razzoops. To razzoop is to perform the act of 
razzooping, that is, to be or act in the capacity of a 
razzooper. It is all clear enough when you under- 
stand it.—Tacoma News. 


An Alaska Indian’s Creed. 


In the Independent the Rev. Dr. G. F. Wright 
gives a literal translation of an Alaska Indian’s con- 
fession of faith. It is as follows: 

1st. God is the boss of us fellers and of every man 
all. 

2d. God loves us fellers and every man all. 

3d. I feel in my heart that Ilove God. Ilove my 
brother, my sister, every man all. 

4th. I wish every feller loved Jesus. Then they 
good; no bad, no fight. : : 

There is in this creed none of the theological sub- 
tlety that characterizes the great creeds of Christen- 
dom, but it is capable of bringing forth very substan- 
tial fruits of goodness; and certainly no more than 
this should be expected of an Alaska Indian. 


Trial by Jury in Nevada. 


A few days ago there was a small civil suit tried 
before the Justice of Pizen Switch—the same man 
who decided the anti-treat law unconstitutional. It 
is always customary in such cases to have the winner 
of the suit pay the fees. The plaintiff, a big, raw- 
boned rancher, was called on to pay the jury of six 
$2 apiece. He immediately stood up in court and 
queried: ‘‘Pay the jury $12?” ‘‘Yes’” replied the 
court. ‘*Look a-here judge, ain’t this sorter piling it 
on thick? I just paid four of them fellers $20 
apiece. Do they want the earth, summer fallowed?” 
The dead silence in the room was broken by a slight 
snicker from defendant’s attorney.. The bailiff called 
everybody to order, and the jury filed out without 
asking for fees.—Carson Appeal. 


The Salvation Army in St. Paul. 

I saw a picture by some famous artist for which 
Jim Hill putdown several thousand dollars, represent- 
ing areligious procession in a street in Cairo. There 
was fine coloring, a natural groupingand poising of 
the forms, and it well portrayed the gorgeousness 
without which Eastern religious) and some Western 
ones) are valueless. If Ihad Hill’s wealth I would 
give more foranine by twelve picture of a little 
streetscene I saw in St. Paul, if the artist could bring 
to his work that rare genius for catching and putting 
on his canvas the expression of faces of which the 
German artist seems to have almosta monopoly. I 
stepped aside under the shade of an electric light to 
let a little procession of the Salvation Army pass. 
There were nen and women, a dozen of them, carry- 
ing tambourines, castanets and other musical instru- 
ments with which they accompanied the songs which 
they sang at their loudest. The glare of the electric 
light brought out every detail of their faces, full of 
the expression of religious fervor, every face a study, 
while the dimmed light of the gas jets in the opposite 
stores formed, with the night shadows, an effective 
back-ground.—Caledonia (Minn.) Argus. 


An Uncomfortable Passenger. 

Among the freight by the Goldendale stage this 
week were two rattlesnakes boxed up. During the 
journey one of them got loose and quietly took a po- 
sition between the legs of a passenger. How long he 


had occupied this place could not be ascertained, but 
on realizing his predicament the man called hurriedly 











to the driver to stop, and literally fell out of the 
stage. His fellow passenger asked what was the 
matter and the only answer he received was 
“Snakes!” Thinking it wasa bad case of ‘‘jim-jams” 
he paid no further attention to the matter until he 
east his eyes down and saw his snakeship between his 
feet. Giving a yell, he made one bound and struck 
the ground about twenty feet from the stage. The 
snake was secured and placed in the box, but neither 
of the men will ever forget their experience with the 
rattlesnake on the occasion of the stage ride from 
Goldendale to The Dalles.—The Dalles Times-Moun- 
taineer. 


He Knew it Would Rain. 


“T spent the Fourth of July,” said Sergeant Mc- 
Comb, ‘‘in a part of Illinois where the farmers hadn’t 
any rain for a month and were praying for it to 
come. I was in the house of one of these farmers, a 
strong believer in the efficacy of prayer, and he told 
me he thought that the Lord was sending them the 
drought to punish them for their wickedness. After 
dinner I went outinto the woods and lay down under 
a tree. Pretty soon a big dead limb dropped off a 
tree close tomy head. I had lived in the country 
long enough to know that was a good sign of ap- 
proaching rain. Then in alittle while more I heard 
a tree-toad chirrup. Rain-sign No, 2! Then I heard 
a rain-crow caw, and I sat up to listen. Sign No. 3! 
Presently I heard a locomotive whistle and the train 
rumble over a track I knew was fifteen miles away. 
Sign No. 4! I got up and went into the house, and 
told my friend that I had been out praying for rain 
to come before night, and added that I was confident 
of getting what I wanted. He looked at me mourn- 
fully, and said in a hopeless way that he guessed 
not. It wasn’t for an irreligious man from St. Louis 
to come out there and outpray all the good people of 
that neighborhood. I took him out into the yard 
and showed him the clouds. ‘Oh,’ said he, with 
cheerfulness, ‘that’ll pass around us. We’ve had 
that to occur before.’ But I made him make every- 
thing secure, and before long there'came along a rain 
that would have drowned a man if he had been out 
init. The farmer was in ecstacies and would have 
canonized me if he had known how. [I left while 
my laurels were green, and I suppose my friend 
hasn’t yet decided whether or not I possess superna- 
tural powers.”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A White Man and a Squaw Wedded. 


The Carliri-Dupree wedding that took place recently 
on the Sheyenne River, sixty miles northwest of 
Pierre, Dakota, was the great event of the season, as 
it was the first time in the history of this section of 
the country that a white man of note has married a 
squaw. The groom, Douglas Carlin, is a grandson of 
Territorial Governor Carlin, of Illinois, and is the 
nephew of Col. Carlin, of the regular army. The 
bride is the daughter of Frederick Dupree, a French 
half-breed. Her mother is the queen of the Minne- 
conjou band of Sioux. The ceremony was performed 
by Justice Kinnie, of Pierre, in the presence of 
1,000 Sioux Indians and thirty whites. After the 
American ceremony was performed, an old squaw 
came from a hut and chanted a dismal song as an in- 
dication that the Indians were satisfied. The medi- 
cine man of the Sioux then, with his head covered 
with a buffalo robe, burned herbs and invoked the 
blessing of the Great Spirit, after which, two Indians 
rode white ponies across the plains and presented 
them to the bride and groom as the approval of the 
Great Spirit. The feasts then commenced, which 
consisted of ten oxen roasted whole and 100 dogs 
boiled intosoup. The latter was not sampled by the 
whites. The presents made from the father were 500 
cattle, fifty ponies and thirty domestic buffalos. Danc- 
ing was commenced and kept up three days without 
intermission. As fast as one Indian was exhausted 
another took his place, and the ball went on. The 
bride was clad in a robe of black silk, with beaver 
fur trimmings, red ribbons and elk teeth ornaments. 
She does not look striking, but is regarded as a great 
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catch, as she is reported to be worth [$10,000 in her 
own right, and is the heiress to the Dupree estate and 
$60,000 in cash and other securities. The Indians 
now regard it a great honor for a white man to marry 
a squaw. 


How They Doin Tacoma. 


‘‘And does never a Chinaman come into Tacoma at 
all?” is the frequent remark of the listener, having 
heard the oft-repeated story of the exodus. 

“Oh yes,” says the patient and pains-taking rela- 
tor, ‘‘they come in here every day. Nearly. every 
train that comes into town has from one upwards, 
indefinitely, on board.” 

‘And what becomes of them?” 

‘‘Oh, they all go through, on to their destination.”’ 

‘“‘Butis Tacoma the destination of none of them?” 

“No. That is, it does not remain so. Ifit is they 
change it. You see, the Chinese do not like Tacoma. 
They know it isinhospitable to them—all over the 





he (the kind gentleman) is an officerof the law and 
that so long as he (John) desires .tostay in the city, 
he (the officer) will take good care and see that no 
harm befalls him; that he will go with him anywhere 
he desires and see that he has a safe lodging for the 
night. The Chinaman immediately attaches him- 
self to the officer and looks upon him in the light of a 
guardian angel, and all the evil he has ever heard 
about Tacoma immediately becomes real, even exag- 
gerated, and the one good and beautiful thing in the 
town is the kind-hearted policeman. This belief 
grows upon him as the officer assures and re-assures 
him that no harm will befall him so long as he re- 
mains in his care. If the Chinaman remains over 
night he is kindly shown into the lock-up and placed 
in acell (much to his own satisfaction) in order that 
he shall be wholly secure from danger—and this en- 
tirely without charge. In the morning John is fully 
prepared to get out of the town as quickly as possible, 
and in this, the officer faithful to the last, renders him 








reposed the belt buckle of the Sieur du Luth and was 
the identical one he wore two hundred years ago 
when he organized the treaty of peace between two 
Indian tribes on Minnesota Point. A piece.of the 
birch bark canoe that carried John Jacob Astor up to 
Fond du Lac, when he visited that trading post in 
1837, was imbedded in the’ashes where the lodge fire 
of the last Piegan Indians seen in Dulnth had cooked 
the last steak of, the last buffalo driven to the slaugh- 
ter house of Duluth, according to Proctor Knott. The 
slouch hat of Jay Cooke reposed beside an empty 
bottle which once contained some fine old Bourbon 
that had fired the heart of some of the old Southern 
real estate men who laid out Superior, and near 
it was an old galoshe, the first of its kind seen in 
Duluth. A tin can, which was proud of the distinc- 
tion of being one of the very first used in preserving 
vegetables in the United States, looked snpercilliously 
at that parvenu, the lobster can, with its gaudy label 
and stuck-up ways. A beer barrel in a hollow voice 





country they know this—and so few have the hardi- 
hood to attempt to stop here.” 

“But when some of them do attempt it what is 
done with them?” 

“Well, they are absolutely oppressed with the 
kindness of their reception, and they go away with 
thankful hearts sounding the praises of the few whom 
they met, and warn all other Chinamen to keep away 
from Tacoma. But that isa paradox, and you will 
hot understand it. It is this way: If a Chinaman 
should get off the train or boat, except to change cars 
orboats to keep going, he is met by a police officer 
whose duty requires him to be there at all times. The 
Chinaman has heard all about Tacoma, and he knows 
that his blue over-shirt and pigtail but illy conceal 
the fact that he is now very sorry hecame. So when 
the officer lays his hand on his shoulder and asks 
“Where you going, John?” John, unless he really 
intends to go through, answersconfusedly. If he in- 
tends to take the next train or boat to some other 
point he is taken care of at the station, (for he does 
not want to wander off) and directed to the train or 
boat at the proper time. If he is uncertain what he 
Wants to do, thiskind gentleman will tell him that 





A SOCIAL TIME IN A MINER’S CABIN. 


his assistance and protection. John goes away to for- 
ever praise the policeman and damn the town. That 
is the way it is done.”—Seattle Post Intelligence. 


2 
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HE DREAMED DREAMS. 





Wandering Willie, a veteran tramp, while plodding 
near the Merchants Hotel, fell into the vacant lot 
where the foundations of an ancient building alone 
remain. Into this historical pile the garbage of 
several decades seem to have been thrown. Willie 
had looked upon the amber rye, and being a philoso- 
pher, he made the best of his surroundings by allow- 
ing his tropical imagination to hold highrevel. Like 
John Bunyan he dreamt dreams and fancied himself 
to be in a museum of antiquities. On every side of 
him were relics of departed greatness. In fact, it was 
a sort of Westininster Abbey for the cast off clothing 
of Duluth’s bygone notables. An old stub-toed shoe 


that was the fashionable pattern during the late civil 
war, and which was considered the worse for wear, 
informed him that it had made the tour of the world 
and was once worn by the Wandering Jew. Near it 





sang out ‘‘zwei lager’ and declared it was first tapped 
when Kaiser William was investing Paris. A prom- 
issory note dated 1857 had a talk over old times with 
an unpaid butcher billof 1873, while the sleeve of 
anold Mackinaw that was once worn by a shouting 
real estate boomer who had platted his farm, wasloud 
in denouncing the extravagance in dress of - the pres- 
ent generation. 

The remains of a plug hat the first ever worn in 
Duluth on the head of a politician proceeded to call the 
meeting to order, and proposed that a vote of thanks 
should be extended to the present Duluth Health 
Board for its respect for vested rights and squatter 
sovereignity, and a resolution was passed comdem- 
ning Mayor Sutphin as being an iconoclast and one 
who had no respect for the saintly relics of the past, 
even going so iar as to declare Duluth one of the dirt- 
iest cities on the continent. Here Wandering Willie’s 
dream was interrupted by a prowling policeman with 
the question, ‘‘What in h—l are you doing there?” 

Willie had heard such a remark before and proceeded 
to put several blocks between himself and the police- 
man’s club, remarking that only garbage had vested 
rights in the city.—Duluth Tribune. 
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MY VISION. 


BY WILL HUBBARD-KERNAN. 


The fire and flesh of my mortal being 
Slip from my spirit, lo! I seem 

Facing the whole vast Universe—seeing, 
Feeling and knowing I do not dream. 


Troop before me the grand, pure, glorious 
Friends who have filed through time and tomb 
Into a sphere where they shine victorious 
Over the spectres of Dust and Doom. 


One beloved in my far, free boyhood 
Comes in his glad, bright grace once more, 
Crowned with the crown of a perfect joyhood, 
And kisses me as he kissed of yore. 


“Comrade!” he cries, in his old, blithe fashion, 
Taking my hand in his old, fond way, 

“Though I have passed through the pain and passion 
Of death, I am deathiess here to-day. 


“Though in the grave is the garment mortal 
I wish I was manifest unto thee, 

Never in thought that pale, chill portal 
Passed the part of me that is me. 


“God is the glory that steeps with splendor 
The infinite Universe through and through— 

The love that is passionate, sweet and tender, 
And all that is noble, and brave and true. 


“The thought, the speech and the rapt desire, 
The miracle beauty of sea and sod, 

The longings higher and ever higher, 
Are God—and we all are a part of God! 


“Here is the Aiden, but Aiden is only 

The soul of the earth, of its evils free— 
Not a sphere that is strange and lonely, 

Or far from the planet where mortals be. 


“Here is our valley: the roses drifting 
In golden garlands from rock to rock— 

The sun through the oleanders sifting 
Its beams on our old familiar walk. 


“The walk that leads to the headlands olden, 
Fronting the vague, blue void of sea, 

Where we talked in the twilight, golden, 
And dreamed of the victor days to be. 


“Thus, oh! comrade! the trysting places 
And tender faces we knew in time, 
Gladden us still with their spirit graces, 
When we have passed to this sphere sublime. 


“Farewell !"’—a flash of his wings uplifting, 
And left once more on the mortal side, 

I heard the desolate, lost winds drifting 
Over the prairies wild and wide, 


And see the lights of the village burning 
Red through the sheeted mists and see 

The toilers home to their hearths returning, 
And hateful and harsh is the world to me!— 


Hateful and harsh—but the rare, rapt vision 
Hath left a hope in my heart that I 

Will live transfigured in lands elysian 
With all! that I love, in the by-and-by! 


Fat and Muscle. 


The use of oily and fatty foods in Arctic regions is 
explained by the great potential energy of fat, a pound 
of which is equal to over two pounds of protein or 
starch. I have been greatly surprised to see, on look- 
ing into the matter, how commonly and largely the 
fatter kinds of meat are used by men engaged in very 
hard labor. Menin training for athletic contests as 
oarsmen and foot-ball teams, eat large quantities of 
meat. Ihave often queried why so much fat beef is 
used, and especially why mutton is often recommended 
in preference to beef for training diet. Both the beef 
andthe mutton are rich in protein, which makes 
muscle. Mutton has the advantage of containing 


more fat along with the protein, and hence more 





Perhaps this is another case in 
which experience has led to practice, the real grounds 
for which have later been explained by scientific re- 
search.—Prof. Atwater, in July Century. 


potential energy, 


A Vegetable Stone. 


‘*Tabasheer” is a peculiar stone or mineral found 
in the stems of certain bamboos. It resembles an 
opal, and seems to bear the same relation to the min- 
eral kingdom that pearls and amberdo. From time 
immemorial it has employed a high reputation in 
Eastern countries for medicinal virtues, like those of 
the fossil teeth of China, and the belemmites (‘‘thun- 
derbolts”) of this country. The bamboos which pro- 
duce it contain a clear greenish liquid, which on 
standing yields a whitish sediment. The stone is 
believed to be produced from this liquid, and is com- 
monly found in the bamboos which rattle on being 
shaken, When Tabasheer is simply wetted it be- 
comes opaque, but clear and transparent when soaked 
in water. It consists chiefly of silica, potash and 
water, and thusresemples the opal in composition as 
well as in appearance. 


How to Recall Names. 


For twenty years 1 have used a simple but effective 
plan of recalling to mind the forgotten name of a per- 
son, a town, a vessel. ete., and thinking it might be 
useful to readers, I will describe my mode of doing 
it. 

If I have forgotten the name of a person I start at 
the letter A and dwell a short time upon each letter 
of the alphabet until I reach the letter with which the 
name begins, when in an instant it will come to 
memory. For instance, [ knew a person by the 
name of Wilson and had not seen him for many 
years. We met and his face was familiar, but I 
could not recall his name. To do sol started at the 
commencement of the alphabet, and, as I have said, 
slowly dwelt upon each letter in turn, and the mo- 
ment I came to W the name came tomy memory. It 
is the same with the names of towns, streets, ete. If 
any reader doubts the efficacy of this plan let her 
give it a trial. 


The Ideal Home. 


The ideal home beautiful is attained rather by 
avoiding errors of taste than by the adoption of special 
dogmas of art. For my own part,if I have any 
dogmas to preach they may fairly be condensed in this 
one rule: ‘‘Avoid shams and affectations of all kinds.” 

Don’t mistake mere prettiness for beauty; millinery 
for instance, is out of place in the home beautiful. 

Don’t attach to your chairs and sofa cushions mean- 
ingless bows of ribbon which tie nothing. 

Don’t dress up your toilet table in muslin petticoats 
stiffened with crimoline or colored calico. 

Don’t scatter startling white ‘‘tidies” about chairs 
and sofas, as on so many‘bushes, as if you were hang- 
ing out the wash to dry. 

Don’t display on your walls china plates and dishes. 
They were never meant to go there. An exception 
may be made now and then in favor of a piece of fine 
color tohelp light up the room, or where a delicate 
china painting is worthy of careful examination. But 
hang up ordinary domestic china! Don’t! 

Don’t hang small pictures so their beauty is lost to 
any one under eight feet high. Ifa picture is not 
seen from the same position that the artist saw it 
when he painted it, the drawing will appear fore- 
shortened and the general effect consequently falsified. 

Don’t hang any picture in the home which has not 
the impress of elegance, purity and cheerfulness. 

Don’t give place to representations of corpses, tor- 
tured saints, or anything occasioning painful emotions. 
And, above all, having such pictures and not wanting 
them down stairs, don’t banish them to the nursery, 
schoolroom or bedroom. 

Some things I would relegate to the bedroom—out of 
the way somewhere—in locked drawers for instance. 
I mean mementos of sea weed and dried ferns or 
flowers and wretched daubs on china, canvas or paper, 





the crude efforts of youthful members of the family. 
No true lover of the home beautiful will inflict these 
on his family and friends and compel them to violate 
truth by pretending to like them. 

Don’t admit into the home beautiful any. piece of 
furniture or implement of every-day life which does 
not honesty serveits purpose—no light, flimsey chairs 
which an able-bodied man dare not sit upon; No puffy 
debilitated sofas, all windand springs; No burnished, 
brass-sheeted fire irons, bought only to be looked at, 
and give place to the ugly little black poker and 
shovel when coal is to be broken or ashes are to be 
removed.—Journal of Decorative Art. 


The Typical French Woman. 


The French woman has a genins for cookery, says 
Max O’Rellin the Philadeldhia Press, and is tho- 
roughly awake to the fact that it is good policy in 
married life to see that her husband dines well. The 
politics of matrimony is a science inborn in our 
women. Leta Frenchwoman be rich or poor—the 
mistress of a mansion in the Champs Elysees or of a 
poor fifth-floor litte flat at Mcntmartre or Batignolles 
—she has always the charm of feminality. She is 
always smart, always alert, and has a little fluttering, 
bustling way with her, that is bound to keep awake 
your interest in all she does. She may be sometimes 
a little affected, but she is never vulgar. On Sundays 
and holidays she dresses still a little more elegantly 
than usual, but she never appears to be in Sunday 
clothes. The middle class French woman is ladylike, 
not only in her dress, but in her speech. You will 
never seeher loaded with cheap jewelry, this great 
stamp of vulgarity, and when she speaks to you, you 
cannot guess wether she is the wife of a gentleman 
or of asmall tradesman. I have aften heard French 
women called frivolous. But this is the height of 
absurdity. If frivolity consists in trying to remain 
young and attractive as long as possible, then the 
French bourgeois is frivolous. If, again, frivolity 
consists in making a home cheerful and gay and pre- 
venting a husband from being absorbed by the cares 
of business, then she is frivolous. If this woman 
were frivolous how could you explain the adoration 
for the mother which, even to the lowest of the low, 
you find in French children? Howcould this be unless 
she were the example ofall domestic virtues. 


Plural Marriages. 


It is said that once, during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas, a Russian married three wives all at the 
same time. The offence not having been provided 
for in the statute book, the case was referred to Nich- 
olas, with the observation that the Russian law pun- 
ished bigamy, but of the more heinous crime of tri- 
gamy made no mention. The Emporor wrote on the 
margin of the report setting forth the details, ‘‘Must 
live with all three.” The lawyers shook their heads 
and murmured that this was no punishment at all. 
But the Czar knew better, and in fact at the end of a 
week the poor fellow hanged himself. 

Still there are many wise people who believe in 
plural marriages. Mr. Spurgeon, in an amusing and 
instructive volume addressed to ploughmen and 
others, recommends marriage as often as the oppor- 
tunity of getting married may present itself. He at 
least spoke with approbation of an inscription en- 
graved on a ring which a man about to be married 
for the fourth time gave to his new wife, and 
which ran, ‘If I survive [Jl make it five.” Henry 
VIII. made it six, but nobody except Mr. Froude re- 
gards that monarch with feelings of enthusiastic ad- 
miration. 

The fact that so many widowers marry again is 
surely a great compliment to their first wives. They 
must have made them very comfortable or the be- 
reaved husbands would not again try their chance in 
the lottery of marriage. I know an officer who lost 
a most charming wife. When we heard of her death 
we, his friends, all thought that it would certainly 
break his heart, for he was a most devoted, loving 
husband and she everything a wife should be. Less 
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than a year afterwards he—well, he married again. 
Some said, ‘‘Fraility, thy name is man,” others that 
he had paid the greatest compliment in his power to 
the memory of his first wife, and that he was a very 
sensible person. Then we are never to be missed? 
Certainly, so much missed that our places have to be 
filled up. Nature abhors a vaccuum, and so do men 
and women who have been happy, though married. 
—London Standard. 


Historical Origin of the Sabbath. 


Employment of the seventh day for religious cere- 
monies and worship was part of the religious system 
of ancient Egypt long before the Israelites went into 

that country. From Egypt the Israelites borrowed it, 
and in order to impress it on them Moses gave it as a 
command received from divine authority. In Deut- 
eronomy itis stated expressly that God commanded 
the Israelites to keep the Sabbath day in commemor- 
ation of their deliverance by him out of Egypt. Ac- 
cording to Genesis the Sabbath was instituted at the 
creation, but this plainly was an afterthought of those 
who wrote in iater times the account of the creation 
as recorded in Genesis. ‘The Pentateuch, in its pres- 
ent form, is comparatively modern; that is, recent 
scholarship proves it to be six or sevencenturies later 
than the escape of Israel from Egypt, Butin Deut. 
v; 15, we have this account of the institution of the 
Sabbath for Israel: ‘‘And remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand 
and by a stretched out arm; therefore the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 

This was Israel’slegend of the Sabbath, handed 
down from a time long anterior to the composition of 
these records; and when the writers of the Penta- 
teuch were looking out their cosmology in connection 
with the history and traditions of their people, they 
made the creation the work of six days; and in accord 
with their doctrine of the sabbath, which they had 
derived from Egypt, God rested on the seventh. This 
is the historical origin of the Sabbath as a day of 
religious observance or a holy day. 

After Jesus had finished his mission the legend of 
his resurrection on the first day of the week led to 
that day being set apart for special religious assem- 
blies, and within.a century or two after his death the 
observance of the first day of the week, or Sunday, 
called the Lord’s day, was established as a custom of 
the Christian church—not, however, as a continuation 
of the Jewish Sabbath, but as asubstitute for it. 
Nevertheless, in the Christian world, ata later period, 
connection between the Sabbath and the Lord’s day 
was explicitly asserted. It is this which theseventh 
day Adventist denies. Paul, in Rom, xiv.,5, Col. ii., 
16, shows that he was puzzled by dissension among 
his fel!ow Christians on the subject, and his words 
indicate that he was striving to relieve the conscience 
of the Sabbatarians of the feeling that it was neces- 
sary to observe the Sabbath of the Jews.—Portland 
Oregonian. 

The national way of escaping this contention is to 
look behind the claim of divine authority for either 
day, to the historical origin of the institution of both. 
If one can just catch the historical sense, spirit or 
idea, then worry of conscience on the subject will 
cease and contention upon a profitless subject will 
cease with it. 


Sleeping Wonders. 


Sleep in most individuals lasts for the space of 
eight hours. Exceptions to this statement are num- 
erous; whether these arise from duty or laziness we 
shall not venture toexamine. Sir E. Codrington, the 
famous naval officer, when a midshipman, could watch 
on deck for nineteen hours; this left only five for 
sleep, which in his case was profound—so profound 
that no noise was sufficiently strong to waken him, 
yet if the word ‘‘Signal!”” was whispered in his ear he 
awoke and was on deck instantly. 

teporters of the House of Commons require great 
exertions to keep themselves from sleeping. A few 


years ago a distinguished member of ‘‘the gentlemen 

















sleeping. His statement rests on his oath. Calvin 
tells of a friend of his reading aloud to him while 
asleep. The organ of vision was alone active. 

Coleridge, the dreaming philosopher, composed 
‘‘Kubla Khan” (one of his poems) while fast asleep. 
Next morning he was sure there had been an acqui- 
sition to his literature, but was too negligent to write 
the stanzas. A few days afterward he attempted to 
recall the verses, but they had for the most part fled, 
and the poem as it now stands is but a fragment. 

Every one knows that extreme fatigue induces 
sleep, and this in spite of surrounding relations, 
which under ordinary circumstences would hinder 
any one from resting. Previous to the shortening of 
the hours of work factory children frequently fell 
asleep working at the machines, although well aware 
that they would incur severe punishment by doing 
so. The North American Indian, at the stake of tor- 
ture, has been known to go to sleep on the least re- 
mission of agony, and will slumber until the fire is 
applied to awaken him. 

It is on record that during the heat of the battle of 
the Nile some of the over-fatigued boys fell asleep 
upon the deck, and during the attack upon Ragoon, 
in the Burmese war, the captain of one of the steam 
frigates most actively engaged, worn out by the ex- 
cess of continued mental tension, fell asleep and re- 
mained perfectly unconscious fur two hours within a 
yard of his largest guns, which were being worked 
energetically the whole period. 

Habit and time, place and circumstances, predis- 
pose us all to sleep. The celebrated pedestrian, 
Capt. Barclay, when accomplishing his extraordin- 
ary feat of walking 1,000 miles in as many success- 


in the gallery” took down a speech while he was. 








ive hours, obtained at last such mastery over himself 
that he fell asleep the instant he lay down. The doc- 
tor’s wife never hears the door-bell during the night, 
although the noise is sufficient to rouse the wearied 
husband; but should a child in the nursery cry, then 
the mother, oblivious to all other sounds, hears at 
once the infant’s voice. 

It is related that the Abbe Faria, who acquired no- 
toriety through his power of inducing somnambulism, 
was accustomed merely to place his patient in an 
arm-chair, after telling him to shut his eyes and col- 
lect himself, and pronounce in a strong voice, ‘‘dor- 
mez,” which was usually successful. 

There seems to be no limit to the wonders displayed 
by man in sleeping. Condorcet, the mathematician, 
solved one of his most difficult problems while asleep 
—a problem, too, which puzzled him during his wak- 
ing hours. A professor of theology in the University 
of Basle once wrote a sermon while asleep; he found 
it on his desk next morning. The preceding night he 
could not grapple with the subject as he desired, but 
the performance of his sleeping hours was quite sat- 
isfactory to him. 

Jenny Lind was one of the most celebrated singers 
of her time. No one could rival her powers except a 
factory girl, who sang sometimes better than the fa- 
mous Jenny. The girl could not attempt any difficult 
piece when awake, but when sleeping she sang so 
correctly, so like the renowned artiste, that it was 
difficult to distinguish between their voices. On one 
occasion Mile. Lind heard the girl, and even tested 
the accuracy of her powers by giving her a long and 
elaborate chromatic exercise. This the sleeping girl 
performed, much to the wonder of the famous Swed- 
ish singer.—London Telegraph. 





A rustic maid who milked the cows— 
I met her neath the apple boughs: 
We sat upon the dewy grass 
And enterchanged our loving vows, 
This shy and simple little lass q 
And I, beneath the apple boughs. 


That was last year. What memories rouse 
A-thinking of the apple boughs? 

Where is she now, my blushing maid ? 
Down in the mead the cattle browse. 

Has she forgot the words we said 
Out there beneath the apple boughs ? 


What, tho’, mayhap, Love’s been adrowse 
Since there beneath the apple boughs, 
We parted at the season’s end; 
Now, after many a wild carouse, 
My heart turns towards my little friend, 
My love beneath the apple boughs. 





She dwells within yon vine-clad house 
That’s sheltered by the apple boughs. 
What’s that you say? What? Married? She? 
And to a horrid wretch that plows? 
And that’s their baby that I see 
Out there beneath the apple boughs? 


Hope goes ker-slump into the sloughs. 
Talk not to meof apple boughs! 
The wicked, sly, deceitful jilt! 
Where is her bold, bucolic spouse? 
I'd like to see his heart’s blood spilt, 
Then hang him to the apple boughs. 
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A PRISONER AMONG THE INDIANS. 


From the Washington Star. 


Sebastian Beck, a man who has a strange story to 
tell, has been in the city some days. He is asort of 
Rip Van Winkle, having returned to civilization after 
twelve years, not exactly of sleep, but, as he says, of 
life as acaptive among the Indians. His broken 
English, vagabondish appearance and somewhat dila- 
pidated attire also suggest a resemblance of his case 
to that of Rip Van Winkle. His story has been told 
officially to the Commissioners of Indian affairs and 
unofficially to a reporter. 

Beck is a native of Hohenzollern, Prussia. He 
enlisted in the United States Army August 11, 1867 
served in company E, Ninth Infantry, and was hon- 
orably discharged at the expiration of his term at 
Fort Laramie, Nebraska, in August, 1870. After his 
term expired he returned home to Philadelphia. He 
remainded there until the spring of 1875, when he 
joined a party of seventy-five families that emigrated 
to the Deadwood Gorge, in the Black Hills, in search 
of gold. Beck took his family with him, consisting 
of his wife, a daughter, Annie, aged eighteen; a 
daughter, Lucy, aged sixteen, and a boy, Anthony, 
aged eleven. The party of miners were quite suc- 
cessful at the start. The camp where their families 
lived was situated about three-quarters of a mile from 
the point where the men were mining. Inabout three 
months they had accumulated over $1,000 as the result 
of their industry. Then they moved to work another 
vein about three miles away. 

CAPTURED BY THE SIOUX. 
On July 22d aband of Sioux, numbering about 3,000 
warriors, swept down upon the gorge while the men 
were at the diggings, separated from their women 
and children. The whole party was captured—the 
men by one band, the women and the children by an- 
other. The men were blindfolded and securely bound 
upon Indian ponies, and thus made to travel for ten 
days. The other band of Indians took the women 
and children in a different direction, and since that 
day Beck has not heard from or seen his wife and 
children. His wife, Beck understands, was taken 
away by Chief Black Moon’s band. He supposes 
that she and her daughters have been married to 
Indians, as is the custom with the Sioux. Beck tells 
an interesting story of his twelve years of life among 
the Sioux. He was taken first, with the other male 
captives, to the Rosebud country. After being held 
a prisoner eleven months he was married to an Indian 
Squaw, a Cheyenne woman who was in captivity. 
HIS REDSKIN BRIDE, 

This was Monica, a young squaw, then not eighteen 
years old, Beck says, a great beauty. He was com- 
pelled to marry and to adopt the customs of the 
Indians or die. So he made the best of it and became 
much attached to his Cheyenne squaw. Monica is 
now at Fort Laramie, in the land of the setting sun, 
surrounded by four little half-breed Becks, waiting 
for her paleface brave to return to her. When first 
with the Indians he was treated roughly by them. 
They had an unpleasant habit of circling about him 
in their war dances, with their scalping knives up- 
lifted, and of flourishing their tomahawks over his 
head. Within a few weeks, however, the redskins 
changed their treatment. Beck and his fellow pris- 
oners were clad in Indian attire. Beck was adopted 
into tne tribe when he took an Indian wife. He was 
first put to trial by being thrown from a rock into 
deep water. He showed his skill and strength by 
swimming from the water and climbing the face 
of the precipitous rock toa place of safety. The 
Indians howled and crooned and danced a wild kind 
of a jig about his dripping figure and Beck was thus 
initiated as a member, but not exactly an active 
member, for he was always kept under watch and 
never fully trusted. 

SAW THE CUSTER MASSACRE. 


After a few months on the Rosebud the tribe started 
on their travels, and it was on this expedition that 
they encountered and annihilated General Custer’s 











command on the Little Big Horn, a fight that Beck 
witnessed from a distance. 

From the Little Big Horn the Indians traveled to 
the Red River country, crossing into the province of 
Manitoba and pitching their camp near Fort Walsh. 
In this country Beck spent the remaining years of 
his captivity, and found consolation in the little fam- 
ily of half-breeds that began rising around him. He 
and his fellow prisoners were never fully trusted, 
even after they had established families of very res- 
pectable ‘size. They were not allowed to wander 
more than a mileand a half from camp. The camp 
was always picketed by Indians. Lank and savage 
Indian dogs were always lurknig about ready to 
make a charge on any bogus Indian who attempted 
to escape. This spring Beck and the five prisoners 
with Rain-in-the-Face’s band, planned to escape. 
They had lived so long with the redskins in apparent 
contentment that Rain-in-the-Face ceased to be as 
watchful as such a wily savage is generally supposed 
to be. Beck went to him and applied for permission 
to go on a hunting expedition for fifteen days. Then 
others of the prisoners made similar applications. 
They were to take their squaws with them, a fact 
thatrendered Rain-in-the-Face unsuspicious. 


THE ESCAPE FROM CAPTIVITY. 


They were granted then fifteen days’ leave of 
absence, and started off in high spirits. While in 
their hunting camp one morning they heard the 
sharp clinking of a troop of horses ona rapid trot— 
horses they knew at once to be those of pale-faces, 
for they were shod. Presently a company of Cana- 
dian mounted police dashed into sight and Beck 
signaled to them. The company halted, and Beck 
told the captives’ story to Major Walsh, the command- 
ing officer, intimating that after twelve years of such 
life they were somewhat tired of it. Major Walsh, 
who was then on his way to Rain-in-the-face’s camp, 
instructed the captives to get their buffalo and ante- 
lope meat—the spoils of their hunt—packed up, and 
said he would return that way for themin four hours. 
He kept his word, and the captives conducted by their 
liberator to Fort Walsh. On the way they were pur- 
sued by the Indians, but reached the fort in safety. 
At the fort they were permitted to enjoy for the first 
time in adozen years the luxury of sleeping in a bed. 
After they had rested Major Walsh was sent under 
escort across the border, and they were taken to Fort 
Buford. Beck and the copper-colored Mrs. Beck and 
the papooses went from Fort Buford to Standing Rock 
Agency, then to Fort Laramie, and then to Denver, 
where Monica and her papooses parted with Beck. 


PARTING WITH MONICA. 


She would not come East with her white brave, 
because she feared that the white men would kill 
her. So Mr. Beck, having picked up here and there 
bits of civilized toggery, took a sad ieave of his Poca- 
hontas at Denver. They shook hands and the dusky 
matron wept, just as her fairer sisters might under 
similar circumstances. Monica returned to Fort 
Laramie. Mr. Beck came East, and as stated, has 
applied to the Indian Office to assist him in finding 
his wife and children. 

He takes a very philosophical view of the fact that 
the white Mrs. Beck is probably united in savage wed- 
lock with some grunting and taciturn Sioux warrior 
and the possibility of her having a number of half- 
breed encumbrances like those he left at Denver. 
He says that if she is married is was not her fault. 
The daughters and son, too, he supposes, from his 
knowledge of the Indians, have been adopted into the 
tribe by the way of matrimony. His wife he believes 
to be among the Indians of the Standing Rock Agency. 

In case Beck does not succeed in recovering the 
pale face of Mrs. Beck he wants the Indian office to 
help him to a reunion with the redskin Mrs. Beck. 
So the situation is somewhat interesting. Beck is 
about fifty years of age, has a worn expression and a 
watery look about the eyes and a general appearance 
of toughness, due undoubtedly to twelve years of 
dieting on jerked buffalo meat, He is apparently in 
destitute circumstances. He talks in broken English, 





whichis the more difficult to understand, as he oc- 
casionally throws in a sentence or two of the Sioux 
dialect. 


* 
* 


For The Northwest Magazine. 
ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE. 


I. 





Have you seen the Yellowstone at a summer evening's 
close, 

When the lofty Belt Range shadows stoop to kiss the 
prairie rose; : 

Have you seen tall Emigrant Peak peep in heaven’s gilded 
door, 

And the pine trees spread their mantles over mines of 
precious ore? 


II. 


Have you seen Old Baldy kneel at his Maker’s radiant 
throne, 

As the church-bells called to prayer from the picturesque 
Livingston; 

Have you heard the miner’s song echo through the 
mountain pass, 

Where thecattle watch their young in the river’s looking- 


glass? 
III. 
Have you seen the snow-capped Crazies stare at heaven's 
fiery gleams, 


While their trachyte arms embrace storm clouds dark as 
maniac’s dreams; 

Have you heard the meadow songster chirping in his 
well-filled nest, 

And the river’s face look brighter as he softly mur- 
murs—rest. 

IV. 

When the zephyrs played like lovers with the wild 
flower’s silken hair, 

And bright cloudlets joining hands build sweet eve her 
fairy stair; 

When the light of Luna’s face lit the river’s crystal vase 

And the dew-like diamonds sparkled in Arachne’s snaring 
lace— 

v. 

Then I saw a tired father watch his little child at play, 

And his Western home of plenty lit with satisfaction’s 
ray; 

Then I saw night’s cooling shadows fall on heated hill 
and plain, 

And heaven’s virgin gold descending on Montana’s ripen- 
ing grain. 


E. H. 
* 


NOTHIN’ TO SAY. 


Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nuthin’ at all to say! 

Girls that’s in love, I’ve noticed, ginerly have their way! 

Yes, mother did, afore you, when her folks objected to 
me— : 

Yit here I am, and here you air! and yer mother—where 
is she? 





You look lots like your mother; Purty much same in 
size; 

And about the same complected; and favor about the 
eyes. 

Like her, too, about livin’ here, because she couldn't stay; 

It'll ’most seem like you was dead like her!—but I aint got 
nothin’ to say! 


She left you her little Bible—writ yer name acrost the 
page— 

And left her ear-bobs fer you, ef ever you come of age. 

I’ve allus kep’ ’em and gyaurded’em, butif yer goin’ 
away— 


Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothin’ at all tosay! 


You don’t rikollect her, Ireckon? No; you wasn’t a year 
old then! 

And now yer—how old air you? Why, child, not “twenty!” 
When? 

And yer nex’ birthday’s in April? and you want to git 
married that da? 

I wish’t yer mother was livin’!—but I hain’t got 

nothin’ to say! 


Twenty years! and as good a gyrl as parent ever found! 
There’s a straw ketched onto yer dress there—I’ll bresh it 
off—turn round. 
(Her mother was jest twenty when us two run away!) 
Nothin’ to say, my daughter! Nothing at all to say! 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


2 
¢ 





THE UNAPPRECIATIVE WeEsT.—New York Girl: “And 
yon really were a guest at the castle ofan English lord?’ 
Omaha Man: “Yes, I happened to have business with 
him in connection with a land syndicate, you know.” 
“How lovely it must have been. And you really dined 
and slept in the old baronial castle?’ “Oh, yes.” “It 
must be the very brighest page in your memory, isn’t it?” 
“Well, Ididn’tcatch cold and didn’t get bitten.”—Omaha 
World. 
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THE DEVIL FISH. 


THERE has always been a certain fas- 
cination about the marine monster of the 
old mythologies. but modern researchers 
in natural history have played havoc 
with the authenticity of many of these 
legends, and the polyhoctopus, or devil 
fish, is almost the only survivor of the 
world of prodigies who choked Laocoon 
and would, have drowned Andromeda 
Greek writers astounded their readers, 
with accounts of octopi large enough to 
drown ships, and these and many other 
exaggerated stories have caused many 
persons to deny the existence of this 
animal, the rarity of which is a further 
excuse for incredulity. But the large 
aquaria erected lately at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and Brighton, England, have 
each obtained a specimen, and the hab- 
its and configuration of the creature 
can now be easily studied. The illus- 
tration presented to our readers was 
drawn from life from the speciman at 
Hamburg, by Herr Karl Sultug. The 
corporal economy of the creature is 
most peculiar. The body consists of 
two parts, one a bag containing the 
stomach, ete., provided with two eyes, 
and the other a nucleus, and eight arms, 
each tapering to a point. On the un- 
derside of these are seen orifices, by 
which the fish can attach itself by suc- 
tion to any living object, which would 
have little chance of escape. By rapidly 
extending and closing the arms, it can 
rise in the water with great force, and 
even throw itself into a boat. In re- 
pose, it curls itself up and remains 
almost motionless in a corner, but its 
ferocity is to be seen in its incessant 
watchfulness and the constant state of 
activity in its long sinuous appendages. 
The species shown in our illustration ex- 
ists in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
and the Mediterranean and the Red 
Seas. The ordinary size measures two 
feet from tip to tip of the arms, and 
there is no reason to believe that any 
larger than five feet now exists; but his- 
torians otherwise credible report the 
the capture of some which measured forty feet. 

The devil fish is found in Puget Sound, and the 
traveller on that beautiful inland sea, leaning over 
the rail of a steamer lying at the wharves of Port 
Townsend or Seattle, may have the luck to get a view 
of one of these strange creatures, attached by its long 
arms to a pile while it lazily sways back and forth in 
the clear green water. 





° 


SHE FOUND HIM OUT. 


‘“‘Ferguson,” said Mrs. Montgomery yesterday, 
‘where were you last Friday night?” 

“Friday? Friday?” meditated Mr. Montgomery 
aloud, “Oh! Friday. Yes. I was obliged to stop 
at the office to meet a party to settle what course we 
should take on a mortgage coming due on some Frid- 
ley acres.” 

“Yes, [remember that’s what you told me, but 
Johnny Sweeney, who gets the swill, you know, said 
he saw you at the Washington rink. He was looking 
through the roof window. I saw by the paper that 
the City Council were there, and I was afraid you 
had so far forgotten yourself, Ferguson, as to go to a 
brutal prize-fight. 

“No, dear,” replied Mr. Montgomery, rather con- 
fusedly, “Johnny Sweeney was mistaken.” 

Mrs. Montgomery bit her index finger and medi- 
tated. ‘The paper said, Ferguson, that it was a fight 
of ten rounds, and then in the next line called ita 











A DEVIL FISH, 


square fight. How can around fight be square, I’d 
like to know?” 

‘‘Great heavens, Ellen,” said Mr. Montgomery, ‘‘you 
don’t understand the terms. That’s all right.” 

‘‘Well, did Mr. Cardiff hit Mr. Killen right in the 
face? The paper said so, and I don’t think it is right 
for one man to strike another.” 

“Took here, Ellen,” said Mr. Montgomery excit- 
edly. ‘*You don’t understand this subject, and you’d 
better drop it. Do you suppose they fought it by 
stepping on each other’s toes, or trying to see who 
could climb over the ropes fastest? If youdo you are 
wrong. It was the fairest fight I ever saw—” 

‘*Wha—what’s that, Ferguson, you saw 
thought you said—” 

“Thunder, there goes the horse-car,” and Mr. 
Montgomery seized his hat and made arush for the 
street with the prespiration starting from every pore. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 

There was once a very important state official in 
California who thought everybody knew him, or 
ought to know him. He was one day walking 
through a field when a bull addressed him an under- 
tone and made for him with his head down and horns 
in a position to raise him. He was a state official, 
aman of dignity and political power and natural 
pomposity, but he ran. He ran surprisingly well. 
He ran even better than he did for office, and he got 
to the fence first. He clambered over out of breath 
and dignity, and found the owner of the bull calmly 
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contemplating the action. ‘‘What do you mean, sir, 
by having an infuriated animal like that roaming over 
the fields?” asked the irate official. ‘‘Well, I guess 
the bull has some right in the field.” ‘Right! Right! 
Do you know who I am, sir?” The farmer shook 
his head. ‘‘Isir, Iam General——.” ‘Why in hell 
didn’t you tell the bull?” asked the granger. 





One day it Washington a few years ago, about the 
time Congress convened, two distinguished looking 
gentleman met on the street, partly recognized each 
other, stopped, and one of them said: 

‘“‘Why, hello, Colonel, I hardly knew you. 
lieve I met you once in St. Paul?’’ 

“Certainly, you did; but I failed to recognize at 
first. So you have just been elected delegate to Con- 
gress from your Territory? How did youleave every- 


I be- 


thing in Montana, General?” 


“First rate, Colonel, first rate. But we’re collea- 
gues now, I believe. You’re a Territorial delegate 
yourself?” 

‘*Yes I now have the honor to represent Dakota.” 

There was an embarrassing pause for the space of 
a full half minute, during which the delegate from 
Montana looked anxiously down the street and the 
representative from Dakota gazed with considerable 
solicitude up the street. It was broken by a Wash- 
ington small boy who had witnessed the meeting. 

‘“‘Gen’I’men,” said the small boy cheerfully, ‘‘you’ll 
find a s’loon right’ around the corner, second door!” 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


The Abolition of Poverty. 


There is a great deal of wisdom condensed in a 
small compass in the following extracts from a recent 
article in the Independent by Prof. William G. Sum- 
ner of Yale College: 

‘‘At present poverty is correlated with ignorance, 
vice and misfortune. The slow and tedious processes 
which we have hitherto been invited to employ and 
trust. have aimed to abolish poverty by working 
against ignorance, vice, and misfortune. . . . . 
The philosophizing which goes on about these things 
is one of the marks of the literature of our time. 
Most of it is as idle as it would be to write essays 
about the misery caused by mosquitoes, or the hard- 
ships of summer board, or the distress of excessive 
heat. When all is said, the only rational question is, 
‘What can we do about it?’ The world 
will not turn backward, because some think that its 
going forward does not inure to the equal advantage 
of all; nor even because its going forward is attended 
by revolutions of industry which are harmful to very 
many of us. It is plain, however, upon 
a moment’s reflection, that poverty and wealth are 
only relative terms, like heatand cold. If there were 
no difference in the command we have over the ma- 
terial comforts of life, there would be no poverty and 
no wealth. As we go down in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, we find the contrast less and less. So on the 
contrary, as we go up in civilization, we find the con- 
trast greater. There is every reason to suppose that 
this distinction will become more and more marked 
at every step of advance. At every step of civiliza- 
tion, the rewards of right living, and the penalties of 
wrong living, both become far heavier. Every chance 
for accomplishing something better brings with it a 
chance of equivalent loss by neglect or incapacity. 
An American Indian who had a bow and arrow was 
far superior in wealth to one who was destitute of 
those things, but one who has a breech-loading rifle is 
separated from one who has not by a far wider inter- 
val. The men among whom there is the least social 
problem are those who are in the lowest stages of bar- 
barism, among whom no one has such superiority over 
the others, in his emancipation from misery as to 
make them, by contrast, feel the distress of their sit- 
uation. There is a sense in which it may be said that 
it is easy ro provide a precept for the abolition of 
poverty. Let every man be sober, industrious, pru- 
dent and wise, and bring up his children to be so like- 
wise, and poverty will be abolished in a few genera- 
tions. If it is answered that men, with the best in- 
tentions, cannot fulfill this precept because they 
make innocent mistakes, and fall into errors in judg- 
ment, then the demand is changed, and we are not asked 
for a means of abolishing poverty, but for a means of 
abolishing human error. If it be objected, again, 
that sober, industrious and prudent men meet with 
misfortune, then the demand is for a means of abol- 
ishing misfortune.” 





The Folly of Young Men. 


A Boston paper told the other day of a man who, 
meeting an old friend, and inquiring casually after 
the members of his family, mentioned his son. ‘*My 
son,” replied the other, with a frankness which 
seemed to indicate his sense of the uselessness of dis- 
guising the sad fact, ‘‘has gone to the devil.” The 
bare and naked confession was more expressive of the 
heartache of the parent, facing the decline of life in 
the certainty that the bearer of his name is leading a 
worthless career, than any terms of grief could be. 
It was unadorned misery itself. 

Yet what a common situation is this coming to be! 
The young men are schooled, educated, and many of 
them college-educated. More money, endeavor and af- 
fection are lavished on one, upon an average, than were 
spent upon three boys in the last generation. They 
have gymnasiums provided to cultivate their physical 
constitutions, and from two weeks to two months in 
the year to go canoeing, boating, camping, yachting, 








rocking, rusticating, ‘‘roughing it” in too many 
senses, Yet all these things are too often abused by 
being so employed as to make the lusts of the body 
sustain greater indulgences. As one confessed after 
two weeks in the mountains, from which he returned 
rather pale: ‘You see the fresh air in the mountains 
and good appetite built me up so that I was able to 
smoke double the number of cigarettes a day.” 

This is the kind of a man who is thrown out of 
West Point by his hollow chest and spindling build. 
The class is represented by the young fellow who had 
been educated at Columbia, and was found dead in 
his bed by his parents returning from Europe. The 
cigarette had stopped the heart, and all the promises of 
manhood on its threshold was turned to ashes. An- 
other Columbia man, Willard Snowden, son of Rev. 
Bayard Snowden of Fort Hamilton, has died from in- 
ternal injuries received last year in a cane rush. 

But this was a mere loss. In how many other cases 
is there not mere loss, but wrong,—often degredation 
and guilt, and perhaps crime, as in the case of young 
MecNeeley. We believe the professional base-ball 
fever is a miserable debasement of youth. The city 
of Boston has gone crazy over the playing of a lot of 
hired mercenaries, thirty or forty years of age, nine 
of whom have lately been fined $25 each by their em- 
ployers for an incapacitating use of spirits. Very re- 
spectable people have crowded the spectators’ seats. 
It is of no particular value to the boys. In fact, the 
boys cannot get near the play-ground, and the games 
are largely attended by the worst elements of the 
city, as well as by some of the best. The whole 
thing teaches the youth that a great and indolent 
profession has been built up on whatshould be a manly 
sport. 

Weare not claiming that the young men are worse 
than in former generations, for the data for compari- 
son are of so little value that all such contrasts are 
utterly worthless. But we do claim that never was 
so much done for youth, and that the resulting pro- 
ducts are still in two many cases great disappoint- 
ments, to those on whom has fallen the burden of 
raising the coming generation. Time will pass on 
and some of those who now pile up the misery of 
paternal hearts may yet know ‘“‘how sharper than a 
serpent’s ’tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 


The Control of the Weather. 


It may not be premature to suggest that by means 
of electricity the method will be found of controlling 
the weather. I have felt for a long time that this is 
so, and the new ways in which this infinite force has 
been put to use for the service of man, makes it 
evident that if the same course is followed in this new 
application that has been used in the measures of 
effective progress in the organization of the life on 
this earth, it will be found equally practicable and 
efficient. 

The chief preliminary measure toward this end is 
to become convinced that the organized control of the 
tain-fall is a matter that lies within the function of 
mankind on this planet. That it is, is evident to 
every one who thinks scientifically upon man’s des- 
tiny here. We have already done so much in obtain- 
ing the organized control of means for the creation of 
order in the machinery of our daily lives that to think 
in this direction has become a social need. 

The comprehension, for example, of the process by 
which the accurate measure of time has been secured 
for the race, is an evidence that a progressive ad- 
vance in. the same direction must lead to obtaining 
the control of such an absolutely necessary provision 
for life, as the assured growth of crops. Our ex- 
perience this year of the disastrous result of drouth, 
when it is remembered that all the appliances for 
rain are ready at hand, but fail to act for the want of 
some slight aid that shall condense the vapor of the 
clouds into water, which the attraction of gravitation 
will immediately bring to the earth. 

As far as I have read on this matter the free dis- 
charge of electricity through vapor, condenses it to 
water. 

The practical appliance by which this can be done 





on a large enough scale to make it a success, must be 
left to the invention of the country, which is quite 
competent to solve problems of greater magnitude 
than this. All I can do is to call attention to the 
matter, and show that the materials are already pre- 
pared to make by their combination an invention to 
secure for mankind a step in advance that is most 
needed fur the security of the nation’s life.—Epwanrp 
HowLanpD in Social Science. 


The Country Editor. 

Every now and again, I see in the city papers 
sneers at the country papers, and jokes at the expense 
of rural editors. It may be that my experience has 
has been peculiarly fortunate, but I have found that 
the average country journalist with whom I have 
come into contact has more brains, more straight-out, 
square-toed ability, more pride and interest in his 
profession, and more money than his city brother. It 
is the graduates from the country offices who make 
the best men in metropolitan journalism. I read of 
the country editor who takes his pay in squashes and 
cordwood, but I see the country editor who 
pays me in checks on his local bank, checks 
which are always good. I read of the _ pov- 
erty-stricken rural newspaper man, but in my 
experience, and I have met a good many of them, the 
rural journalist is apt to own a share of the paper he 
edits, the house he lives in, a horse and buggy, while 
the metropolitan writer who invents the highly hu- 
morous paragraphsconcerning his country brother too 
often owes for the coat on his back. And finally a 
good country editor is a king pin in his locality. He 
is looked up to and respected as a leader of public 
opinion, a man who knows what is going on in the 
world. I can’t imagine amore enviable position than 
that of the owner and editor of a good country paper. 
Compared to the grind of a city daily, the work is 
light, and the rewards are proportionately greater.— 
New York Journalist. 


Result of Idleness. 

There is as much danger in hurting the brain by 
idleness as by overwork. According to a writer in 
Faith and Work, Dr. Farquharson argues that intel- 
lectual power is lessened by the listlessness in which 
the well-to-do classes generally spend their lives. 
Under such conditions the brain generally loses its 
health, and although equal to the demands of a rou- 
tine existence, is unable to withstand the strain of a 
sudden emergency. So, when a load of work is un- 
expectedly thrown on in its unprepared state, the 
worst consequences of what may be called overwork 
show themselves. Similarly, a man accustomed to 
sedentary pursuits is likely to be physically injured 
by taking suddenly too violent exercise. 

As to the amount of mental work that may safely 
be done, Dr. Farquharson says: ‘‘So long as a brain- 
worker is able to sleep well, and to take a fair pro- 
portion of out-door exercise, it may safely be said 
that it is not necessary to impose any special limits 
on the aetual number of hours which he devotes to his 
labors. But when what is generally known as worry 
steps in to complicate matters, when cares connected 
with family arrangements, or with those numerous 
personal details which we can seldom escape, inter- 
venes, or when the daily occupation of life is in itself 
a fertile source of anxiety, then we find one or other 
of these safeguards broken down.—The Scientific 
American. 


2 
* 





Movine Nortu.—‘‘The most marked showing is 
that the cereal belts are moving north. Southern 
Dakota is becoming a better corn country than Iowa. 
Northern Dakota and Southern Manitoba offer the 
most favored conditions for wheat growing. Stock 
raising and dairy culture are already becoming of 
great importance in Dakota, which is no one crop 
country; though wheat and corn must remain the 
staples, diversified farming for the Territory is hence- 
forth the rule.”—Duluth News. 
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HrNRyY VILLARD told me that he is a financier and 
not a railroad man and that he has no ambition to be 
President of the Northern Pacific again. He looks 
younger and much more cheerful then he did when he 
was carrying the load of three or four railroads on his 
broad shoulders. I heard in Wall Street that he re- 
presents the enormous sum of $125,000,000 of German 
capital. 


I wAs astonished, on meeting General Robt. C. 
Schenck in New York lately, to find hima hale and 
genial old man, with hair not yet turned grey. Ten 
years ago the doctors gave him up to die of a kidney 
disease, and he only kept himself alive by taking no 
nourishment but skimmed milk. On this diet he lived 
for about two years. He told me that he had just 
enjoyed his morning chop and coffee and that the only 
thing that troubled him was that he would be eighty 
years old soon and that eighty seemed about ten years 
older than seventy-nine. 


THE remarkable suburban real estate boom which 
has been so conspicuous a feature of business activity 
in St. Paul for the past year has come to a halt, after 
attracting a large amount of Eastern capital to the 
city and making many fortunes. It had to stop some 
time, for it was covering with its additions and its 
outlying village plats a territory large enough for the 
city of Paris. Inside property will take the lead next 
year. There will be less buying for speculation, but 
another lively building season may be expected and 
there will be a steady movement in well situated 
property for immediate improvement. 


OF course there will be another Carnival in St. 
Paul next winter, with its ice palace and its parades 
and illuminations. The city profited so largely by 
the carnivals of 1886 and 1887 that it cannot afford to 
give up the brilliant spectacle next year. It is the 
best advertising plan ever adopted by any city. 
Besides attracting thousands of people here in what 
is usually the dullest season of the year and making 
trade lively and life gay and sociable, it tends to 
remove the erroneous notion, deeply seated in the 
public mind at the East, that ours is a frigid and for- 
bidding clima te in winter. People reflect thata place 
where the inhabitants indulge in out-of-door festivities 
and sports in the month of January cannot well be a 
bad place to live in. 


MEETING Joe Howard, the famous journalist in 
New York last month, I asked him how he accounted 
for the wonderful success of the World. He replied 
‘Joe Pulitzer came from the West and found all the 
big Indians of New York journalism drunk in their 
wigwams. He went in and stole their feathers and 
is now wearing them triumphantly.” Howard’s 
daughter, Grace, is teaching Indians on a reservation 
in Dakota, and he is very proud of her, sending her 
money for her benevolent schemes. He dont care 
much for the civilization of the Sioux, but admires 
the girl’s courage and her devotion to what she thinks 
is her mission in life. 


I Am glad to hear reports of the new prosperity of 
the old Western Montana town of Missoula. The 
construction of the Bitter Root Valley Railroad has 
given the place a strong impetus and attracted many 
new people to it. Building enterprises have been 


active all summer anda number of tall brick blocks 
show that trade has outgrown its former quarters. 
Marcus Daly, an °xeellent judge of the prospects of 








Montana towns, having witnessed the entire career 
of Butte and himself created the handsome and pros- 
perous town of Anaconda, told me last summer that 
he expected to see Missoula become a place of ten 
thousand people within the next few years. 


Ir is hard to account for the sudden popularity of 
some books, which rush into success in a few weeks, 
without advertising or newspaper praise. As I was 
walking to the depot in St. Paul to take a train for 
Chicago, the other day, a friend overtook me and 
keeping step down Third Street, asked—‘‘Have you 
read Mr. Barnes, of New York?” ‘‘No I never heard 
of the book, what is it?” ‘Oh, a new novel, I hear 
it’s first rate. The book stores have had a few copies 
but are all sold out.” On the train I noticed two drum- 
mers reading ‘‘Mr. Barnesof New York.” Nextday, 
on the east-bound train out of Chicago three men in 
the parlor car had the same yellow bound novel. A 
day later, on the Hudson River road, I saw four 
men and one woman deep in the perusal of the book, 
not counting myself. It is aclever story, full of 
incident, lively and dramatic, but nothing to be re- 
membered long. Paris picture galleries, French 
railways, Nice hotels, Monaco gaming tables, and the 
mountain of Corsica, makes up the mise en scene, 
and the characters are a smart American, a pretty 
English girl, an English naval officer, a beautiful re- 
vengeful Corsican girl, and sundry other bloodthirsty 
people of that vendetta loving island. 


A COAL operator in the East told me lately that 
one cause of the increase in the price of anthracite 
was the great demand for it in the West, in places 
which used to burn bituminous coal exclusively. As 
the Western communities have grown prosperous 
and luxurious, he said, the people are no longer sat- 
isfied with the cheap and smoky fuel produced 
in their own section, but will have anthracite 
for their stoves and furnaces, no matter what it costs. 
The anthracite region is limited to a little strip of 
country in Eastern Pennsylvania, and there are only 
sixty concerns in all engaged in its production. Of 
these, eight companies, which are carriers as well as 
producers, and are known in the trade as the ‘‘initial 
interests,” control the business and make the prices. 
The agents of these companies meet twice a month 
and fix rates, and none of the small producers dare 
cut under them. If people want cheaper anthracite 
they must make the market for this favorite fuel dull 
by burning less of it. The ‘‘initial interests’ will 
keep the price as high as the market will bear, ex- 
cept in times when they quarrel among themselves or 
when they are attempting to freeze out some small 
and independent rivals. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new pamphlet on Tacoma has been issued from 
the press of the Daily Ledger. It is well-written, 
well-illustrated and well-printed. If you are inter- 
ested in the growth and advantages of the ‘‘Terminal 
City” on Puget Sovnd, write to the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Tacoma, Washington Terri- 
tory, for a copy. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ beautiful and pathetic 
story of Jack the Fisherman, which originally ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, has been published 
in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Asa tale 
it is very dramatic and sympathetic and as a temper- 
ance sermon in disguise it has few equals in litera- 
ture. The little volume is admirably illustrated. 


In the November Cosmopoiitan W. T. Hornaday, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, describes 
the adventurous hunt in Montana for buffaloes to 
mount for the National Museum, which he under- 
took last summer. The article is entitled ‘the Pass- 
ing of the Buffalo,” and is well illustrated. Mr. Horn- 
aday and his companions were so lucky as to find 
forty or fifty survivors of the enormous herds 








that once roamed the Western plains. A year or two 
later their quest would have been in vain, so rapidly 
are the animals disappearing. The Cosmopolitan, 
under its new management, is taking a prominent 
place in magazine literature. Its articles are timely 
and interesting. 


William Small, a Washington lawyer who: has 
many friendsin St. Paul, sends us a pamphlet con- 
taining a Camp-fire Talk on the Life and Military 
Services of Maj. Gen. Judson Kilpatrick. This ad- 
dress, by a soldier who fought under the gallant 
cavalry leader, is printed at the request of John A. 
Rawlins Post, G. A. R., of Washington, before which 
it was delivered. 


Dr. Thomas Taylor, the eminent microscopist, of 
Washington, D. C., sends us the series of engravings 
which illustrate his paper on the Crystallography of 
Butter and Fats, in the Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1886. These engravings, made from 
photographs, compare the crystalline formation of 
butter with that of oleo, oleomargarine and other fats, 
as seen under a powerful microscope. 


The Church Union, a religious paper published in 
New York and devoted to the praiseworthy idea of 
bringing the Christian sects closer together, criticizes 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelphs’ Between the Gates because 
the hero and heroine of the tale do not find perfect 
beatitude in heaven until they are reunited with each 
other. The editor thinks that earthly loves will be of 
small account in the next world and that love of God 
and of Christ will be the only emotion which will sat- 
isfy the immortal spirit. This is an outworn doc- 
trine of the childhood of the race, which pictures the 
Deity as an oriental despot, sitting on a glittering 
throne and receiving the homage of his subjects. The 
only heaven which modern thought thinks worth 
having is one where all noble human affections will 
be purified, intensified and made enduring. 


James B. Alden, the widely-known New York pub- 
lisher of standard books at cheap prices, is going 
ahead with two notable literary enterprises. The first 
is Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of which the second 
volume is out. This is a compact cyclopedia and diction- 
ary combined, and takes in the whole circle of 
knowledge, whether of words or writings. There will 
be thirty volumes, and $8.30 will buy them all if sent 
before November 20th. After that date the price will 
be advanced from month to month, until it reaches 
$15 for the set. The second is the Cyclopedia of 
Literature, of which volume seven has appeared. This 
is a unique work and should be in the library of every 
lover of books. It contains biographical sketches 
and extracts from the writings of every author of 
eminence, ancient and modern. Price 50 cents per 
volume. 


We have received from the N. Y. Agent of the Col- 
lege of Electrical Engineering; 122 East Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, an interesting pamphlet on 
Recent Adwances in Electricity, which comprises 
articles by Prof. Edison, Prof. Thompson, of Lon- 
don and the Editor of London Electricity and is 
edited by Henry Greer. (Price $1.00.) The most 
notable articles are those on the storage of elec- 
tricity, which is characterized as the most important 
invention of the last quarter of a century. The 
Brush storage system is described in full, with illus- 
trations. The chief advantages of electrical storage 
are the equalization of the current supplied to lamps, 
and the accumulation in a compact apparatus in each 
building of electrical energy sufficient to supply all 
the burners for several hours without any fresh sup- 
ply from the central plant. Thus if any accident 
happens to the machinery which interrupts the flow 
of the current through the wires there is no cessation 
of the light. The Brush Company is erecting a large 
addition to its works in Cleveland for the manufac- 
ture of storage batteries to be used in connection with 
the Swan incandescent lamps. 
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Sole Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn. 
JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Capital ! 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 
School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold. 


First Mortgages on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and Superior negotiated and prompt 
yment of Principal and Interest guaranteed. Safe as 
overnment Bonds and nets the investor a high rate of 
interest. Norisk. Perfect Title. 
Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


REFERENCES: Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; H. D. Sizer, 1032 
Wilson Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (I have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 








AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


E. H. BAILEY, Casnier. 
WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casu. 


H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF. C. D. GILFILLAN. 
T, B. CAMPBELL H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY Kk. H. BAILEY. F. B. CLARKE, 
N. W. KITTSON J.J. HILL. C. W. GRIGGS. 

H. P. UPHAM D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 








COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Kstate and Financial Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will do it for you. 

G2 Send for their explanatory pamphlet. 





w.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
8. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. A. B, STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
4. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM. 
L. D. HODGE. W.8. CULBERTSON. B. BEAUPRE. 





PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for froin one to five years’ time. 





Fifteen WVears’ Residence, 





JAMES COMPTON, Pres’t. C. C. WARFIELD, Cashier. 


Citizens National Bank, 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
Capital, $75,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Buys and sells in- 
vestment securities. Special attention given to collections 





C. D. WRIGHT, Pres’t. J.P. WrLLiaMs, V. Pres’t. 
E. A. JEWETT, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Capital and Surplus, $122,000. 


Oldest National Bank in Northern Minnesota. General 


banking business transacted, Correspondence solicited. 








ATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Paid up Cap’l, $75,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 
Drrecrors—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Erchange at Market Rates. 


tions receive prompt attention. 
— _— - J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


hes TRADERS N 





H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W T. 


Real Histate and Fiimancial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 


(First National Bank. 
REFERENCES / Traders National Bank. 


\ Bank of Spokane Falls, 
) > eee OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
Ps icbdesstachctacidcnnnuncneey waeeks woken $250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL. ...+00+ 2... OES FOP LE SO ee 70,000 

Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. : 
Collections a Specialty. 


Corresponpence Souicirep. 








STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 
PRACTICE BEFORE THE U.S. LAND OFFICE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 





Capital Paid, 850,000. Surplus, #10,000. 


Merchants National Bank of Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


(Oldest Bank in the City.) 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Buy and Sell Domestic and Foreign Exchange. Give 
prompt attention to Collections. Receive Accounts, larye 
orsmall. Pay Intereston Time Deposits. Give carefi.| 
attention to business intrusted to us by Banks, Merchants 


| and Individuals. 








Drrectrors—W. J. Thompson, President; Henry Drum, 
Cashier; Geo. F. Orchard, M. F. Hatch, M. M. Harvey, 
M. J. Cogswell, L. F. Thompson. 


J. M. STHBELE, 


TACOMA, V7. Z., 


Real Estate Agent # Loan Broker. 





Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice: — First Door South of Central Hotel. 





Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwel!, W. Fraser, 
President. Vice President. Cashier. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 


Capital and undivided‘Profits 
DITRECTORS. 


J. W. Sprague, W. RB. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 





BAKER & BOYER, 
BAWE SRS, 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. TER. 


Oldest Bank. Established in 1870. 





Special facilities for making collections direct on all points 
in Eastern Oregon and Washington. 


CORRESPONDENTS: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; First National Bank, Chicago, St. Paul, 


> 


San Francisco, Portland, Or.; Merchants National Bank, 


St. Paul. 

BAN BEN E. SNIPES & CO. DO A GENERAL 
° Banking Business. Buy and sell ex- 

change on the principal cities of the U. 8. and Europe. 

Deposits received subject to check. Certificates of de- 

posit payable on presentation. Collections promptly 

attended to and remitted. 

CORRESPONDENTS—New York National Park Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German American Bank; Portland, 
Or., Tilton; San Francisco, London, Paris and 
American Bank. W. R. ABRAMS, 

BEN E. SNIPES. Ellensburg, W. T. 











S-A-Kean-&-(" 


100 Washington 8t., 
CHICAGO. 
General Banking. 


BANKERS 


Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
STATE, 
SCHOOL, 
5 0 N D 8 MUNICIPAL, 


RAILROAD 
And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, 


And we will also purchase the same. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, United Bank B’ld’g, Broadway & Wall St. 





REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD & CO., 
358 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








J.C. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cer. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 
- a Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank: 


REFER)? 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 





THE ONTARIO LAND CoO., 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


43 Chamber of Commerce, 


Choice acre property in Duluth, Spokane Falls and 
Tacoma. Town lots in West Superior. 


"Special bargains for investors in localities sure to 
increase in value. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





THEO. C. SEARS. 


SEARS & ASHTON, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


TACOMA, WASH. THR. 
Rooms 5, 6, 7 & 8, Merchants National Bank Building. 


JAS. M. ASER'TON. 





Land River Improvement Company, 


(OF NEW JERSEY), 


PROPRIETOR OF THE TOWN OF WEST SUPERIOR, Wis. 
At the Head of Lake Superior, directly opposite Duluth. 


4,000 Acres Land and about 6 Miles of Front- 
age on Bays of Superior and St. Louis. 


Unequalled Railroad and Harbor Facilities for Docks 
Manufactories, etc., and Sites for such concerns 
furnished at Low Prices and on Easy Terms. 


Address, RB. J. WEMYSS, Gen’! M’gr., Duluth, Minn. 
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class rates. 





E. V. SMALLEY, - 
BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is published in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., on the first of each month. 


Sr. PAUL OFFICE: Mannheimer Block, Third and Min- 
nesota Streets. 

MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: Syndicate Block. 

BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 52 Clark Street. New York, 
Mills Building, 15 Wall Street. Philadelphia. corner 
Third and Dock Streets. Portland, Oregon, Bureau 
of Immigration. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $1.50 a year. Subscribers in Euro 
should remit twenty-four cents in addition, for 
ocean postage. All subscriptions should be sent to 
the main office, St. Paul, Minn., to avoid delay. 

Tue TRADE is supplied from the St. Paul office of THE 
NORTHWEST, and also by the American News Com- 
pany, ~ York, and the Minnesota News Company, 

t. Paul. 

ADVERTISING RATES: Per line, each insertion, 50 cents; 
one inch space, each insertion, 8. Yearly rate, 
per inch. 

Address. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 








WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
BANKERS, 


26 Nassau Street, New York City. 





NEGOTIATE RAILROAD LOANS. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN 
TRAVEL, 

RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC ANJ 
FOREIGN BANKERS, MERCHANTS 
AND CORPORATIONS 








ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, NOVEMBER, 1887. 








F. J. PARKER, of the Walla Walla Statesman, who 
has been spending some months in England, writes 
that he is advised from London, that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company will receive the highest 
award and the gold metal at the American Exhibition 
for a display of products of Oregon, Washington 
Territory, Idaho, Montana and Dakota. The exhibit 
has attracted universal attention there the past sum- 
mer and much has been done to direct attention 
thereby to this country. The company sent over tons 
of pamphlets descriptive of the whole country, which 
were distributed all over the British Islands. 


° 


THE old town of Pembina, Dakota, which dates back 
to the days of the fur traders and the Red River voy- 
ageurs, is likely to receive a new impetus from the 
completion of the Duluth & Manitoba Railroad, of 
which it is the northern terminus and the connecting 
point with the Red River Valley road of the Province 
of Manitoba. Hitherto the place has been accessible 
only by way of St. Vincent, a small town on the east- 
ern side of Red River. Pembina has a fine farming 
country back of it. Rejoicing over the arrival of the 
locomotive, the Pembina Pioneer Express says: 
“Pembina is born again, she is little, but she will 
grow, if we all help.” 





e 
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No such important mineral discovery has been 
made in Montana, for many years, as that of the car- 
bonate of silver ledges at Castle Mountain, north of 
Livingston. The veins are large and very rich and 
have been so far opened that itis certain they will 
furnish the basis for a great, successful mining in- 


dustry. A town of three or four hundred people has 
already sprung up and another season will develop 
one of the liveliest mining camps in the Territory. 
The mines are well situated for accessibility and a 
railroad can be built to them from Livingston, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles, at comparatively small 
cost, following the valley of Shield’s River through 
an open country all the way. The nearest old town 
to the mines is White Sulphur Springs, which will be 
sure to profit by the discoveries. 


* 





CONSTRUCTION work has begun on the Billings & 
Rocky Forks Railroad, in Montana, and it is the in- 
tention of the company to have the track down to 
the coal fields before winter if possible. This enter- 
prise is going to be of great advantage to Eastern 
Montana, and especially to the town of Billings. The 
coal is wholly different from the lignite heretofore 
mined in that part of the Territory, being so rich in 
bitumen that chunks of it can be lighted with a match. 
H. C. Davis, the President of the railroad company, 
believes that this coal can profitably be marketed as far 
east as St. Paul. Next year the road will be extended 
to the Cooke City silver mines, on the eastern border 
of the National Park. This mining district has been 
so isolated that its development has necessarily been 
very slow. Witha railroad it will soon show the 
value of its resources. Not much could be done, save 
with selected and very rich ores, when coke for smelt- 
ing had to be wagoned across the mountains for a 
distance of over fifty miles. 
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A GOooD many uncertainties and apparent uncertain- 
ties, concerning the management of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad have been cleared up of late. Mr. 
Harris remains in the Presidency and Mr. Oakes will 
continue to be Vice-President and General Manager. 
The second Vice Presidency, with headquarters at 
Tacoma, is to be abolished and Gen.’ Anderson re- 
signs. Mr. Odell has resigned the position of Aasist- 
ant General Manager for the Eastern Divisions and 
goes to the Chespeake & Ohio Road as General Super- 
intendent. Mr. Buckley, Assistant General Man- 
ager for the Western Divisions, was offered Odell’s 
place, but concluded to remain where he is, and Mr. 
Ainslie, Superintendent of the Minnesota Divisions 
has been promoted to the position. The financial 
and general control of the road remains in the hands 
of the strong combination of Eastern capitalists, in- 
cluding Messrs. Wright, Belmont, Billings and Cheney, 
which have long directed its affairs. Mr. Villard 
comes into the Board to represent in part the Trans- 
continental Company’s stock holding, but more par- 
ticularly to negotiate a third mortgage loan of $12,- 
000,000 with German capitalists whose money he is 
handling. He does not desire or expect to return to 
his former position as President of the company. 
With the proceeds of the loan the N. P. will take up 
its $4,500,000 of dividend scrip, finish its big Cascade 
tunnel, supply all its needs of new equipment for the 
next five years, build the long bridge over the Colum- 
bia River at Kennewick, and have a surplus in its 
treasury. I1t willbe in a strong condition financially 
and with its increasing earnings and very economical 
management will soon be able to pay dividends on its 
preferred stock. 





ee 


THE GREAT LAND GRAB MOVEMENT. 


Our Dakota exchanges contain accounts of the 
great land grabbing crusade inaugurated by Commis- 
sioner Sparks and authorized by the Interior Depart- 
ment. Every man of the drifting, irresponsible class 
who can buy lumber enough to build a claim shanty 
and hire a team to haul it upon some of the improved 
farms in the indemnity belt, makes haste to squat upon 
a quarter section and claim it as his pre-emption. 
These fellows are not home-seekers. They have no 
use for the virgin Government land which is still 
abundant in Dakota. What they are trying to do is 
to steal the improved farms which the pioneers 
have subdued and made fruitful and valuable. These 





farms are now worth from ten to twenty-five dollars 








an acre. The enterprise of their owners has caused 
towns to grow up and railroads to be built. Now a 
crusade of land thieves, stimulated by Mr. Sparks, is 
trying to steal the results of the capital and labor of 
these settlers. Not only have adventurers gone out 
of the Dakota towns to grab these cultivated indem- 
nity lands, but lawyers in those towns, scenting fees, 
have induced men to come from Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and other States to join in the crusade to 
spoil the farmers. 

We will be charitable enough to suppose that in 
the dense ignorance concerning the western country 
which pervades the Interior Department, it was not 
known by Secretary Lamar, who is in all his instincts 
a just man, that a large part of these indemnity lands 
which he has decided do not belong to the railroad 
company, were long ago sold to settlersand improved. 
He doubtless thought the question was one between 
the railroad, claiming the lands, and settlers wishing 
to occupy them under the homestead and pre-emption 
laws. It is in fact a question between settlers already 
occupying and cultivating the soil, and a horde of 
land thieves. The settlers purchased the lands in 
good faith from the railroad company, which sold 
them in good faith, under a decision of Secretary Tel- 
ler made years ago. Nobody has disputed the rail- 
road title until now. The law was thought to be ex- 
plicit. The question of title could at any time have 
been brought into court, but no lawyer ever imagined 
that there was any such question to settle. Nor 
would there be at this time if it were not for sup- 
posed political exigencies. Mr. Sparks was put in the 
land office to make a political issue, if possible, out of 
the railroad land grants. His rulings were so absurd 
and unjust, that the Secretary of the Iuterior was 
forced by common sense and the plain letter of the 
statutes to set them aside one after another. The 
whole movement against the railroads was about to 
end in a ridiculous fiasco. Another Presidential 
campaign is close at hand, and to cover the failure of 
Sparks to make a popular issue out of the railroad 
grants, something new had to be devised which would 
have to go to the courts for final decision and which 
therefore, can not be settled until after the campaign 
of 1888 is over. This is the secret of the recent rul- 
ing that there is no second indemnity for the North- 
ern Pacific. If this ruling had any basis in law or 
even in the convictions of the Interior Department, it 
would have been made at the outset of Cleveland’s 
administration, not at its close. 

If Mr. Lamar had known that his ruling would lead 
to the spoilation of thousands of settlers who have 
purchased the indemnity lands from the railroad 
company, inciting others to rob them, with a color of 
legal authority, of their homes and cultivated fields, 
we do not believe that even political considerations 
would have prevailed with him to do so unjust an act. 
From Sparks no one could expect anything better. 
His career in the Land Office has been an unbroken 
record of ignorance and arrogance and of oppression 
of settlers. But Mr. Lamar has been disposed to act 
fairly in all matters concerning the public lands and 
a good deal of his time has been devoted to reversing 
Spark’s decisions. If the Secretary could witness the 
spectacle of the claim shanty brigade making its raid 
upon the rich wheat farms of the Red River Valley, 
by authority of his ruling, he would be heartily sick 
of the whole business of mixing politics with land 
titles. 

Of course no Department ruling settles finally any 
question of land ownership. The law does that and 
the courts interpret the law. No lawyer who has ex- 
amined the statutes relating to the indemnity grant 
doubts that the ultimate decision of the courts will 
confirm the title of the railroad company and of all 
purchasers from it. A great deal of harm will be 


done to innocent parties, however, before the ques- 
tion can be finally adjudicated. Claimants will spend 
a lot of money for lawyers’ fees, rightful owners will 
be harrassed and prevented from selling their lands or 
borrowing money on mortgages to improve them, and 
nobody will be benefitted except the lawyers and the 
carpenters who build the claim shanties. 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


IN THE JUDITH BASIN, MONTANA. 


III. 
Resources. 


The first settlers coming into the basin in search 
of ranches claimed the bottom land on account of their 
being naturally moist, and therefore needing but little 
or no irrigation, but in so doing they did not secure 
the lands best adapted to cereal crops. The lands 
best suited to the cultivation of grain are portions of 
the benches. On these are often found large tracts of 
rich soil naturally adapted to the raising of grain, and 
though sloping in the direction of the course of the 
current in the adjacent rivers, have so flat a surface 
that they can be irrigated easily and at small expense 
after the water is once brought on the land, by means 
of ditches. The main ditch from the river on to this 
land, would often be several miles long and therefore 
expensive, and the earlier settlers being ignorant of 
the fertility of the bench soil, and seeing that land 
could be had upon which water could be introduced 
much cheaper, and land too that needed less water, 
leaving the rich benches, 
These bench 


naturally chose the bottom, 
which are still to settlement. 
lands may be taken up in tracts of a section or more, 
either by an individual or collection of persons thus 
reducing the expense per acre of the main ditch. 
The land lying in large tracts and being so level 
could be cultivated cheaply by the use of the improved 
farm machinery of the present age, and the crops, 
judging from a limited experience in tilling such lands 
in this basin, as well as by the larger experience in 
other portions of the Territory on similar lands, would 
be very large. Formerly the ranchman was contented 
to use any kind of farm machinery that he could ob- 
tain that was in any way suited to get in his harvest 
and thresh his grain, now the latest improved ma- 
chinery can be procured at a small advance on eastern 
prices and is fast coming into general use. In 1882 
one two horse tread power threshing machine was 
able to thresh the whole crop of this county, in 1886 
four steam threshers and three eight horse power 
machines were unable to do the work, but this lack 
will undoubtedly be remedied this season. All hardy 
vegetables are grown to perfection here, especially the 
root varieties which retain their superior qualities far 
into the next season. The enormous yield per acre of 
wheat and other cereal crops in this Basin, point with 
no unerring aim to atime not far distant, when the 
Judith will be one of the chief granaries of the North- 
west. A railroad with its accompanying low rates of 
transportation is all that is necessary and the gener- 
ous soil together with additional acreage will furnish 
all the grain that the increased mining population 


will demand. 
There are no flouring mills in the Judith Basin but 


many eligible mill sites await the first miller on Big 
and Warm Spring creeks and the Judith River, as 
these streams furnish a never failing water supply 
and in many places the fall is such as to give all the 
power that would be required. The next most neces- 
sary industry for the welfare of the country is the 
manufacture of woolen goods. Wool is grown in 
large quantities and many grades in this basin and 
adjacent country, which also furnishes a ready mar- 
ket for certain lines of these goods. Boston is the 
market for the sale of our wool as well as the market 
for the manufactured product. The expense for send- 
ing a pound of wool there is about four cents, and the 
return freight on the manufactured goods six cents 
more, making ten cents freight on goods going and 
coming, the raw material for which is raised at home. 
This item of expense alone would make a nice profit 
for a woolen manufacturer. There is grown here 
about 750,000 Ibs. of wool, the freight on this to mar- 
ket is nearly $30,000. Wool will shrink about 50 per 
cent. when scoured thus reducing the weight 375,000 
Ibs. and the freight expense $15,000. This can be 
done as cheaply here as in the East, the amount used 
in freight would be a profit in addition to that of the 
scourer. There are many other similar industries 
which could be carried on here successfully, owing to 
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the natural advantages of the country, butthe two 
alone mentioned are the ones most needed and for 
that reason the ones first cited. The stock interests 
are, at present, leading industries of the country and 
will unquestionably remain so until we have railroad 
facilities in developing the mines. 

This industry is comprised of about 2,500 horses, 
125,000 sheep and 45,000 cattle. Thelast mentioned 
have usually run at large both summer and winter, 
the owner rounding them up in the spring and fall to 
brand the calves and take out the beef for shipment 
East. This has been the only care the cattle have re- 
ceived, but the experience of the past winter has shown 
the owner that more care wil! repay them by smaller 
losses during the winter, and a large increase during 
the branding season. The past winter many owners of 
range cattle here cared for some of the poor and weak- 
er stock by feeding, and in many instances by shelter 
with the most gratifying results; in fact the loss 
among cattle thus cared for has only been such as 
might be expected from the usual causes of mortality 
to which all cattle are subject. Their experience has 
demonstrated the correctness of the position a few of 
the stockmen here maintained for several years, 
namely: That a radical change must take place in the 
manner of running stock; for although we have an 
abundance of summer range and probably shall have 
for several years, the winter range is becoming shorter 
and more limited year by year, until it is not at pres- 
ent safe to allow any but the stronger steers and dry 
cows to remain upon the range during the winter 
without care; while it is imperative that owners shall 
be in a position to care for the young stock and cows 
and calves for at least sixty days in each winter. 
Some of the cattle owners who are not residents of 
the country have already rented places to winter the 
poorer of their stock, and in some instances have put 
up sheds. 

This is the method pursued by ranchmen who do 
not belong in the round-up and will be the manner in 
which all the cattle will be cared for in the immediate 
future. A man will then only keep such a number of 
cattle as he can furnish, half of them, with food and 
shelter at least sixty days in each year. Eventually 
this business must come into the hands of the actual 
settlers, who will not own them in large herds but 
only in such numbers as can be cared for as above. 
This is generally conceded by the present large own- 
ers. The sheep industry as has already been shown, 
is not small; the money actually invested being about 
$750,000. It employs more men than the cattle in- 
dustry, the owners live permanently in the country 
and although there is not nearly as much money in- 
vested in sheep asin cattle, yet the sheep. men put 
twice as much money in circulation. The summer 
range is ample, but as in the case with cattle, the win- 
ter range is nearly all occupied and there is no appar- 
ent room for much of an increase in this industry. 
Sheep grown in this basin are of a high grade, free 
from disease, and the industry so far as known, in a 
prosperous condition. The horses raised here have 
been in most cases bred up from what is known as 
the cayuse stock but have now come to be of an im- 
proved stock, but are not what would answer for 
shipment to an eastern market. They are hardy and 
make good saddle horses and general-purpose horses, 
and the bands are now being rapidly bred up by the 
use of fine stallions of such breeds as Clydesdale, Eng- 
lish shires, Norman, Hamiltonian and Morgan. So 
that in a short time this basin will not depend upon 
a local market, but will look to the East to dispose of 
their surplus stock. In these sketches I have en- 
deavored to show some of the advantages the Judith 
Basin possesses in common with other localities in 
Montana, but in the main the resources which Fergus 
County, and especially this basin, possesses in a su- 
perior degree. I know of no more fitting close to 


these sketches than to quote from the charge of Judge 
Bach to the first grand jury of Fergus County. He 
says: ‘‘No area of Montana contains the possibility of 
more wealth or of greater prosperity than does the 
county of Fergus. Within its limits are mining camps 
which not only produce wealth and enrich the county 
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treasury, but they also afford to those whoare engaged 
in agricultural pursuits consumers for their products, 
To no small degree you are aself-supporting commun- 
ity. The wealth which is represented by money is 
taken directly from your county. The wealth of 
Nature, which is no less represented by its products is 
also taken from your county. These may be, to the mu- 
tual advantage of the miner and the farmer, inter- 
changed one with the other, so that you have to go 
abroad for very little of what you need in this county, 
if those who reside here fulfill the purpose which this 
county seems formed for. Added to this the popula- 
tion of this county is composed of men of energy, full 
of pride, full of courage, full of pluck, and men of 
industry. I say then, and it takes no prophet to declare, 


that the future of this county may be great.” 
H. A. L. 
Fhilbrook, M. T., Aug. 15, 1887. 








Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


St. PAUL, MINN., Sept, 29th, 1887. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

Notice is hereby given that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company claims title from the United States under 
its charter toall lands within its indemnity limits, for 
which said company has filed selection lists in the offices 
of the registers and receivers of the United States land 
offices in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Oregon, 

nd the Territories of Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, and that said company will resist in the land de- 
partment and in the courts, any effort of any and all 
persons to acquire title of, in or toany portion of said 
selected lands, and that said company will institute ac- 
tions in the courts against any person attempting to 
acquire title to or possession of any of said selected 
lands, excepting through and under the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

The recent ruling and order of the Secretary of, the 
Interior is not final. Itis contrary to the uniform cur- 
rent of decision of the federal courts in relation.to the 
subject matter. The railroad company will resist any 
and all attempts to deprive it of said lands. 

CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner. 
JAMES MCNAvuGaA»rt, Counsel. 
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{| CURE FITS! 


When I rn cure I do not mean merely to stop thems fos 

atime and th _ —_ them return again. Imeana 

ical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY 
or FALLING SICKNESS a life-lo: study. I warrant 
my remedy to cure the worst cases. sause others have 
failed is no reason for not now receiving @ cure. nd 
atonce for a treatise and a Free La of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post Offi 

H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St. New Y ork: 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best equi d docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the No rewens of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 


‘Pittston Coal,” and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, Room 40 Glabe Building, St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 
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Wisconsin. 


THe NEw LINE FROM DULUTH TO THE ‘“So0.’—The 
Duluth South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company has 
now in operation over 400 miles of its line and will make 
connection with the Northern Pacific Railroad early in 
December. The Canadian Pacific Railway will be com- 
pleted to the Sault Ste. Marie by the first of November. 
The great international bridge across the Sault Ste. Marie 
will be ready for the passage of trains by November 1. 
The new line is completed from the bridge at Sault Ste. 
Marie to the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon Rail- 
road division at Marquette, and also from the Straits of 
Mackinaw, where connection is made with the Michigan 
Central, to a junction with the main line. The Marquette, 
Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad and branches were pur- 
chased last winter by the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic 
Company, and the track is laid from the junction near 
Michigamme west nearly to the foot of Lake Gogebic and 
during the next thirty days will be laid through the 
Gogebic Range to a connection with the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western andthe Northern Pacific, over which 
last road trackage has been secured to Superior City and 
Duluth. 





Minnesota. 


THE contract has been let for the building of a thirty 
miles extension of the Duluth & Iron Range Railway, 
northerly from Tower into the mining district. Shephard, 
Winston & Co, are the contractors, and the road is to be 
built atonce. Ultimately it is to be extended to the In- 
ternational boundary line to a connection with the 
Duluth & Port Arthur. 


THE St. Paul Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Company 
has added 425 miles of track within a year, and for the 
eighteen months extending from June 30, 1886, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1887, it will have completed and put under con- 
struction no less than 1,444 miles, or more than 95 per 
cent. of its entire mileage in operation at the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year. 





Dakota. 


RAILROAD BUILDING IN DAKOTA.—Reports of grading 
begun at Grafton in the Red River Valley, at this season 
of the year, show the great anxiety of the rival corpora- 
tions to get territory. The N. P.is making famous pro- 
gress now in the Manitoba’s rich and tempting stronghold. 
The branch building for both systems will begin next 
year in earnest, and it wiil not be long before every sec- 
tion of North Dakota is tapped by the competing organ- 
izations. Railroads will go everywhere, and settlers will 
be brought in. The darkest hour is just before dawn.— 
Jameston Alert. 


DAKOTA POTATOES.—Dakota stands pre-eminently 
ahead of any and all other parts of America, as possess- 
ing a soil adapted to root crops. The potatoes shipped 
from the Territory this season will give us a reputation 
for the Irishman’s bananna, as lasting and universal as 
his alleged love for the tuber. Although the production 
of the potato crop so far has only been incidental, and 
not been given the attention of acrop of importance, 
yet the unvarying success with which they are grown 
assures the Dakota farmer that they can be raised here 
at such figures as willenable him to compete—even in 
ordinary years—at quite distant markets. If some of 
our enterprising agricultural machine men would bring 
in some of the improved machinery used where potatoes 
are extensively grown, that the farmers might become 
better acquainted with the most advantageous method 
of culture, the annuai shipment of potatoes might be- 
come a source of considerable revenue.—Valley City 
Times-Record. 





Montana. 


AN important deal was made by Helena and Butte City 
capitalists at Livingston recently. They secured the 
control of the Spangler Coal Mines, and have formed a 
company to erect coke ovens. The coal in that vicinity 
makes excellent coke, and there is a demand for the pro- 
duct at the smelting works. 


THE Helena & Northern road from the Capital City to 
Marysville, a distance of about twenty miles, has been 
completed. Itis a wonderful piece of railroad engineer- 
ing. For nearly ten miles it scales the sides of a steep 
mountain, and seems to be built for almost a third of the 
distance on trestles. But money, brains and hard work 
will conquer almost anything, and their power was never 








better demonstrated than on the Helena & Northern, 
which now connects with the outside worid the greatest 
silver-gold mine on this or any other continent.—Butte 
Inter-Mountain. 


EASTERN farmers living on $100 an acre land and getting 
from twelve to fifteen bushels of cheap oats to the acre, 
read this: Wm. Blaine, of the Gallatin Valley, raised on 
eleven acres of ground 1,100 bushels of oats! For these 
oats he got $1.00 per hundred, nearly sixty cents per 
bushel. Whereis there a country under the sun where 
like results can be obtained. 


THE RED LODGE PLACERS.—News was brought to Bil- 
lings lately that there have been placer mines struck on 
Rock Creek and Red Lodge Creek, on the line of the pro- 
posed Rocky Fork road. The discovery was made at Red 
Lodge by some parties who were digging a well. Clay 
was struck, through which, on being penetrated, water 
boiled up with great force bringing with it a small nugget 
of gold attached to a small piece of rock. Several claims 
have been staked out. 


A Boom IN MISSOULA.—Missoula is having a genuine 
western boom. Scores of buildings are going up, and 
real estate has advanced 100 per cent. in the last sixty 
days. The only remarkable feature of this activity is 
that it did not occur before. The situation and surround- 
ings of Missoula are such that it should even now be 
making a neck and neck race with Helena for the honor 
of being the second in commercial and industrial im- 
portance among the cities of Montana. Missoula has all 
the constituent elements for the upbuilding of a town 
of 10,000 people within the next five years.—Butte Inter 
Mountain. 


THE MANITOBA AT FORT BENTON.—The track layers 
on the Manitoba road reached Fort Benton on September 
29th, and the event was made the occasion of a celebra- 
tion such as the head-waters of the Missouri never before 
saw. President Hill of the Manitoba system was present 
and made a speech to the assembled crowd in which he 
promised all manner of good things to the people of Fort 
Benton, as railroad presidents are accustomed to do on 
such occasions. The last spike, a silver one manufac- 
tured especially for the occasion, was driven by Mrs. 
Hill, the wife of the great railroader, amid the playing of 
brass bands and the booming of cannons. 


A PROSPEROUS TERRITORY.—The condition of trade and 
money interests in Montana at the present writing is one 
which is most encouraging to those who have her inter- 
ests at heart. Notwithstanding the heavy losses in stock 
last winter anda general feeling of depression among 
business men, the enormous sums of money paid by rail- 
roads for work done and the great mineral strikes in our 
growing mining camps have had a decided tendency to 
“boom” all business enterprises. The good work still 
goes on, increasing instead of decreasing as one would 
naturally think. New mines are being constantly devel- 
oped and railroads proposed and started. There seems 
no limit to development in this line for Montana, and 
next year promises to be even better owing to several of 
the railroads which lead to some of the greatest discover- 
ies of precious metal being either completed or well 
under way.—Billings Gazette. 


CROPS IN THE GALLATIN VALLEY.—In the Gallatin Val_ 
ley there are twenty-six steam threshing machines at work 
which; after deducing all stoppages, such as moving, etc., 
will thresh for at least thirty days an average of 2,000 
bushels of grain per day, taking a total during the sea- 
son, counting upon fifty pounds to the bushel, of 78,000,- 
000 pounds. At one cent per pound, a low estimate, the 
market price is $780,000. The above figures are given by 
such men as Nelson Story, Peter Koch, L. 8. Willson, J. 8. 
Mendenhall and other wise and shrewd business men, 
who claim it to be a very conservative estimate. Besides 
the yield of grain. the vegetable and hay crops are an 
immense item, and even besides this, most of the farmers 
keep and feed stock, such as cattle for beef, swine, sheep, 
ete.,and many are engaged in breeding fancy and high 
bred horses and cattle. Taking all of the above facts and 
figures into consideration, it is safe to place the net pro- 
duction of Gallatin Valley, at a value of at least one and 
a half million of dollars for the year 1887.—Bozeman 
Chronicle. 


THE CASTLE MOUNTAIN MINES.—Castle is one of the 
busiest little towns we ever saw and reminds one very 
much of the early days of old Diamond. The town contains 
a population of several hundred people, two stores, four 
saloons, one hotel and lodging house, a restaurant, feed, 
sale and livery stable, blacksmith shop and numerous 
other houses in course of erection. It is principally con- 
fined to one street a quarter of a milein length. The 
houses are mostly of unhewn logs and canvass; a few 
shingle roofs and board floors. The Cumberland Mine 
is in all probability, to-day the finest carbonate mine in 
the known world. It hasashaft down about 125 feet, 
following the vein at an angie of something more than 
forty-five degrees. This shaft follows the hanging wall 
and is all the way in ore. At the bottom there is a breast 
of fully ten feet with but one wall in sight, and it is prob- 
able that the ore chute at this point is from thirty to 








forty feet in width; a cross-cut on the vein twenty feet 
from the surface exposes a twenty-foot vein, and at the 
depth of seventy feet a level of forty feet has been run 
in solid ore, at least the face and sides of the drift, 
covered as they are with mineral, would indicate this. 
On the dump is a pile of ore which came from these holes 
which is variously estimated at from 600 to 1,000 tons, and 
averages from the best information we can gather, thirty 
ounces in silver and from forty-five to fifty per cent. 
lead.— White Sulphur Springs Husbandman. 





Idaho. 

CauR D’ ALENE PAINT.—Jos. Finn has discovered a 
mine of mineral paint, a sample of which was brought to 
the fair and this office. Yellow ocre and umber has been 
found in almost inexhaustible quantities. Samples of 
the paint were brought to this office by Mr. Tolton of 
Rosalia, One of the boats rnnning on Coeur d’ Alene lake 
is painted with this paint and it has proven first-class. 

THE Portland News calls the mines of Coeur d’ Alene the 
Comstock lodes of the Northwest—incalculably rich; in- 
exhaustible in precious metals. The same paper says: 
“There will be 50,000 people in the Coeur d’Alene min- 
ing district in another year. The ores from some of 
the lodes and mines of Coeur d’Alene are now on exhib- 
ition in Portland—from mines owned by citizens of Port- 
land. These ores show singular richness. They are not 
exhibited for trade or show. The owners have bough; 
and do not care to sell. It is investment; not specula- 
tion. What is the use of selling gold and silver for gold 
and silver? The precious ores are in the ground and can- 
not be stolen. As they are dug out, the precious metals 
gold and silver, are obtained. They fill the pockets for 
present use, even to squandering use, and make solid the 
account in bank ‘against which to draw for a lifetime; to 
make substantial the will which leaves ample fortune to 
widows and children, heirs and assigns.”’ 





Oregon. 


ASTORIA shows her pluck by raising $91,000 towards a 
subsidy for a railroad which will be completed in a year. 





Washington Territory. 


AmoncG the evidences of progress at North Yakima are 
the erection of a number of fine brick buildings, includ- 
ing an opera house which will have a seating capacity of 
over one thousand persons, a portion of the lower story 
being devoted to the fire department, the city hall anda 
large store; a $10,000 brick hotel 20x60 feet, and several 
brick store buildings.—Puyallup Commerce. 


COAL IN LOWER PuGET SounD.—Gen. D. W. Smith, 
one of the owners of the tract of land near Discovery 
Bay, on which coal has been discovered, has arrived 
home from a trip up the Sound whither he went to secure 
the co-operation of capitalists in developing the vein. 
Mr. Smith informs an Argus reporter that he secured a 
pledge for all the capital required provided the vein de- 
velops as rich as at present indicated. An experienced 
coal miner, an eminent expert and capitalists, will be 
here in a few days to make thorough investigation—after 
which the mine will probably be rapidly developed. .The 
coalis near to good wharf privilege on the peninsula 
side of Discovery Bay. It can be mined and shipped at a 
minimum cost.—Port Townsend Argus. 


Fruit LANDS NEAR WALLA WALLA.—An acre of good 
land will raise from 100 apple trees planted thereon fifty 
tons of apples, which any year in this market will average 
the producer $20 per ton, or $1,000. There is considerable 
Jand in our immediate vicinity which can be used suc- 
cessfully for orchard purposes. Such land in California 
would command a high price. Here it can be bought for 
from $65 to $100 per acre, in lots of from five to ten acres. 
We have just as good a market for apples as California, 
it costs the producer no more to cultivate his production 
that it does the California producer. This is a business 
that requires no capital and which will pay.— Walla Walla 
Union. 


Port TOWNSEND SOUTHERN.—This company has been 
incorporated in Washington Territory to build a railroad 
from Port Townsend at the confluence of Puget Sound 
and the Straits of Juan de Fuca southward through the 
counties of Jefferson, Kitsap, Mason, Chehalis, Lewis 
and Cowlitz to Kalama and the Columbia River. The 
distance is something like 175 miles. The company is 
also authorized to maintain steamboats and the project 
contemplates a line of steamers on the Columbia to run 
from the terminus of the road to Portland in competition 
with the Northern Pacific. The capital stock is $3,000,000. 
The road would run through heavily timbered regions 
and through excellent agricultural country. Steamers 
plying between its northern terminus and Vancouver 
would give direct connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The enterprise is said to be projected by men 
who are heavy stockholders in the Central Pacific Com- 
pany. The incorporators are: Henry Landis, N. D. Hill, 
R. W. DeLion, Thomas Jackman, R. C. Hill, Lote B. Hast- 
ings, and Charles Eisemberg, Port Townsend, and Benj. 
Lillienthal, 8. W. Levy, B, Steinman, J. Lewis and A. W. 
Moore, San Francisco. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT AND FLOUR 
MARKET. 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, } 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 26, 1887. f 


The history of the local wheat market the past 
month may be briefly told. Receipts have been enor- 
mous, the milling consumption very heavy, and ship- 
ments large, but prices closed at the same figure at 
which they opened, except for the two grades of 
Northern, No. 1 being cheaper and No. 2 dearer than 
on Oct. 1. The stock in store here is but 300,000 
bushels larger than a month ago. Receipts for the 
month ending to-day were about 6,200,000 bushels 
and shipments were nearly 1,300,000 bushels, appar- 
ently showing a milling consumption approximating 
4,500,000 bushels whereas the mills have used less 
than 3,000,000 bushels, leaving something like 1,500,- 
000 bushels to be located in cars on track in the city, 
and in the miil and private elevators. For the week 
ending Oct. 22 the nineteen mills in operation pro- 
duced 175,500 barrels of flour, of which 71,100 bar- 
rels were shipped direct to foreign markets. These 
figures have been exceeded but once in the hisiory 
of Minneapolis and it is notlikely that the production 
will again be as large until the water power becomes 
good next spring. Another mill has been started up, 
but the water has gone down so low since the recent 
cold snap that all the mills which depend upon it are 
making a comparatively light output. Six mills are 
using steam and two or three more will soon have en- 
gines at work, so that the winter production promises 
to be steady, even if the water power fails, or con- 
tinues at the present low stage. 

The crying need of better terminal facilities here is 
partly lost sight of, just now, because the railroads 
are very short of cars. Farmers are trying to market 
their wheat, but the country elevators are pretty well 
filled at all points, and if they could get plenty of 
cars, the Minneapolis yards would be thoroughly 
blockaded within ten days. Indications are that the 
present situation will be maintained for some time. 
We now have about 1,000 cars of wheaton the tracks 
here and the movement is such as to keep the milling 
and shipping demand well supplied, while the surplus 
storage fills up very slowly, there being room here for 
about 10,000,000 bushels more than we are now car- 
rying. The scarcity of cars has forced farmers to 
supply temporary granaries and in the dry sections 
this grain will not suffer for some time. Reports re- 
cently circulated regarding a shortage of ten or fifteen 
million bushels in the Northwestern supply, based 
upon an estimate of a total crop in Minnesota and 
Dakota of 80,000,000 bushels, are considered very 
foolish and unreliable by our best informed grain 
men. The facts seem to be that there was an almost 
total failure of the crop in Southeastern Minnesota 
and a light yield in Cass County, Dakota, the banner 
wheat county of the famous Red River Valley, but 
this deficit is fully made up by the great increase 
in acreage along the new railway extensions and the 
large and fine crop of the James River Valley, where 
the crop was very light last year. It is quite certain 
that the crop of the two commonwealths is fully equal 
to that of last year, which was not less than 90,000,- 
000 bushels. The new wheat mills well and some 
millers pronounce the flour from it superior to that 
ground from the very fine crop of 1886. The general 
situation of the wheat market is strong, foreign mar- 
kets are steadily hardening, and higher prices are 
sure to rule on this crop, though an early advance is 
not considered probable. 

The highest, lowest and closing prices of wheat for 


for the month, with comparison, were as” follows: 


Year 

Highest. Lowest. Closing. ago. 

No. 1 Hard...... 71% 69% 71% 72% 
No. 1 Northern. . 6844 6614 684% 70% 
No. 2 Northerr.. 65% 654 6534 6844 


Futures have shown about the same range and 
closed strong, November No. 1 hard being quoted at 
71% ce, December 7224c, and May 781g c. November 
No. 1 Northern closed at 68% ce, we at 691 ¢, 
and May at 75c. November No. 2. Northern closed 
at 65%4 c, December 66% c, and ie at 72 

FLour.—This market has been very pon and 
firm all the month, with free selling by millers until 
within a week, when the steadily failing water ad- 
monished them that they must sell with caution, and 
they have been enabled to advance prices so that there 
is reasonable margin in the flour business once more. 
Export trade has been fair and there is now a good 
demand from abroad at an advance, while the do- 
mestic inquiry is brisk and the movement lively. 

Quotations at the mills for car or round lots are: 

Patents, $4.20@4.35; straights, $3.80@4; first 
bakers’, $3.65@3.80; second bakers’, $2.90@3.10; best 
low grades, $1.80@2.00, red dog, $1.50@1.60, in 
bags. 

These quotations are on flour in barrels, except as 
stated. The ru'e is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 and 140 
th jute bags, 20c for 98% cotton sacks, 15c for 49% cotton 


sacks, 10c for 24%) cotton sacks, and 20c for 49% paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 


— © @e 
CATARRH CURED. 








A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known re- 
medy, at last found a prescription which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this dread- 
ful disease sending a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 








To the Holders of Dividend Certificates of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 


OFFICE, 35 WALL STREET, | 
October, 6th, 1887. { 


PRESIDENT’S 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company hereby offers 
to the holders of its Dividend Certificates, an extension 
1907, with 
interest at six per cent. per annum, payable semi- 


of the time of payment to January Ist, 


annually,on January Ist and July Ist of each year; the 
Railroad Company reserving the right to pay the princi- 
palon any interest day after 1892, upon thirty days’ 
notice by weekly advertisement in a newspaper of 
general circulation in each of the cities of Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. 

The Railroad Company agrees that if, before the pay- 
ment of the principal, it shall make a mortgage on its 
railroad and property, it will secure thereby the amount 
of the dividend certificates. 

Holders of Certificates already extended, or which 
will be extended, on or before October 31st, 1887, will 
have the privilege up to January 1st, 1893, of con- 
verting them into bonds which the preferred stock- 
holders shall authorize at the meeting called to be 
held on November 3d, 1887. 

Upon presentation for that purpose the outstanding 
$1,000 certificates will be stamped for extension and sheets 
of coupons attached. 
sented in amounts aggregating $500 or $1,000, will be ex- 


Fractional certificates, when pre- 


changed for coupon certificates of those denominations. 

Further information may be obtained at the office of 

the Treasurer of the Company, 17 Broad Street, New 

York, or of the Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, 316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or of the New 
England Trust Company, 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
ROBERT HARRIS, President. 








PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wail Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, October 24: 





Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, IR. in casteasss 20% 
by Re 42% 43 
* st Mortgage Bonds115 = 
6 = Missouri Div. “ 103 105 
“s - P.d’Oreille “ “ 101 103 
- ae Dividend Certificates 98 100 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 59 62 
= = a 101 104 
5 a DR ckccvedes and 103 110 
Oregon & Transcontinental b aati sake’ 17 17% 
6’s 1922 92 93 
Oregon Railway &N avigation pina daleaiecn 86 87% 
Ist bonds 109 110 
- - “Cons Mtged’s. 99 100 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s .114 116 
Northern Pacific Terminals... . 101 102 
Oregon Improvement, Co aia oil . 35 37 
* Ist bonds . 92 94 
yomes sn cceseeadenvaaaae .104 106 
kane & Palouse gepiek 102 103 
C icago, St. P., Mp’ is & Ruin com.. 35% 37 
do preferred TRE PEO S 102% 108% 
Chicago & Northwestern, common. ...106% 107 
oO err 140 141 
Chicago, oe & St. Paul,com.. 71% 72 
rie .110% 111% 
Milwaukee Take 8S. & Western, com.. 81 82 
NE a6 ccd nan ncacacenssad 100 103 
Mpl’s < St. Louis, Ire 9% 10 
-¥ EEE err 19% 21 
St. oon iencapelie & Manitoba...... 97 99 





“To what do you attribute the curative properties of 
your spring?” asked a visitor at a health resort. 

“Well,” answered the proprietor thoughtfully: I guess 
the advertising I’ve done has had something todo with 
it.”—Detroit Free Press. 








A. FT. BAWYEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Ejevators on N. P. 8 ? 


GOLD, BARBOUR &S WORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York. 


CORNELIUS B. GOLD, WM. D. BARBOUR, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, THOMAS J. BARBOUR, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 





Advances on Consignments. 





All\ciasses of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, and 
advances made on same. 

Northern Pucific First and Second Mortgage, Missouri 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Divi- 
dend Certificates bought ana sold. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of Sept. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STREET. | 
NEW 


YorkK, October 4, 1887. { 
1886. 1887. Increases. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches 2.778 3,081.54 5 
Month of Sept. 1887 $1, 372,672 56 —$1,351,201.00 Dec $21,471.56 
Ju.y ist to “ 30°87 3,699,056.18 3,853,362,98 Inc 154,306,80 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEERS 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OFFER FOR SALE 





Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mert and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. RB. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific BR. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
43 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Epe@ar D. Gruson, Notary Public. 


LOTTMAN & GILSON, 


W. B. LorrMAn, Abstracter. 


Mortgage Loan anda real Gstate Agents. 


Government and Railroad Land plats. 


Immigrant’s 


Headquarters. 


Farms, Stock Ranches and City Property bought and Sold. Correspondence solicited. 


Send for our Descriptive Pamphlet of Lincoln County and Big Bend. 


REFERENCE: 


First Nationa] Bank, Sprague. 





SPRAGUE,B, Wash. Ter. 
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THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


Helena, Montana. 





Capitaland Surplus. $250,000 





L. H. HERSHFIELD, President. 


A. J. DAVIDSON, Vice President. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


I. SALHINGER, Ass’t Cashier. 





~ 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA, MONTANA. 





Established 1882. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - - $75,000 


E. D. EDGERTON, President. 
J. B. SANFORD, Vice-President. 
C. K. COLE, Cashier. 


MONTANA NATIONAL BANK, 


(U. 8. Depository.) 





ELEWTA, - ~ MowTALITA.. 
Organized November, 1882. 

Authorized Capital....$1,000,000 | Surplus Profits............. $60,000 
Paid-up Capital.............250,000 | Semi-annual divid’d..4 per cent 
OFFICERS. 

C. A. BROADWATER, E, SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 3 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, S. H. Crounse, 
Cc. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, BR. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 





| No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - $500,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 375,0¢0 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLRINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


GEO. H. HILL, 2d Asst. Cashier. 





J. T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 





JNO. W. DAWSON, 


——BROKER IN—— 


Mining Stocks, 


PHILIPSBURG, - MONTANA. 


Will buy or sell Black Pine, West Granite, Flint Creek. 
Correspondence solicited. 





THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG. FLETCHER MADDOX 
Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





Cc. F. CLOUGH & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - WASH. TER. 


We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 
ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
References: A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Falls. 
Correspondence solicited. 





A. P. SHARPSTEIN, 
Attorney & Mining Broker, 


WARDNER, IDAHO. 
Correspondence solicited. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








| = A 














SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—oFr— 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


GEO. D. SWAINE President. 
W.A. WHITE, Treasurer. 


H. W. TROY, First Vice-President. 
R. B. MYERS, Sup’t of Agencies. 


JNO. N. DEANS, Second Vice-President. 


C.[E."WOLFE,jSec’y. N. A PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y 


This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 


kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 


ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 


The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no 


Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. 


In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, stacking, — or marketing grain. The a 
oO 


is made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the p 


ce of the 


same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 
WE INSURE AT COST. 
You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota ousting property 


in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the plan and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself w 
Hy to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. 


leave the money you have heretofore pai 


us and 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ACENTS WANTED. 





WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


ws beg, | 


A 


. 





A Critical Stockholder. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


Is it not a rather cheeky thing onthe part of the direct- 
ors of the Northern Pacific R. R. to ask the holders of the 
preferred stock of that road to authorize them to issue 
bonds to the extent of $12,000,000, which shall take pre- 
cedence of their stock? 

Year after year the preferred stockholders have been 
deluded by false promises of dividends, and year after 
year the directors have expended the earnings of the 
road in extensions, branches, leases, and guarantees, 
not originally contemplated, in the pretext of laying a 
foundation for great returns in some future day, not very 
far off; but which seems likely to come, if ever, when the 
poor stockholder will have finished his weary chase after 
this elusive “bow of promise,’”’ and when dividends and 
promises will be of equal value to him. Is not this 
enough? Must the preferred stockholder be asked to 
stultify himself by sanctioning a course of management 
that has rendered his investment so unfortunate, and in 
some cases so ruinous to him? 

Perhaps you can throw some light on this subject. If 
80, it will be gratefully received by many bewildered and 
suspicious stockholders. A SUBSCRIBER. 


The matter is plain enough and if stockholders 
would inform themselves there would be no occa- 
sion for bewilderment or suspicion. The div- 
idend scrip amounting to about four and a half mil- 
lions must be taken care of. Is it not better to fund 
this scrip than to have it remain as an interest bearing 
floating debt? The remainder of the loan will pay for the 
completion of the Cascade Division, including the great 
tunnel and the Columbia River bridge. You cannot 
build bridges and tunnels with the $25,000 a mile 
provided for by the first mortgage bonds. By com- 
pleting the Cascade Division its whole land grant 
has been earned and the traffic of all Washington Ter- 
ritory, soon to be a great State, has been secured from 
injurious competition as effectually as the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has secured the traffic of Pennsylvania. 
Not to have built the Cascade Division would have 
been a betrayal of the interests of the Northern Pa- 
cific stockholders, which no conscientious and in- 
telligent board of directors could have been 
guilty of. 











W. ANTED—Follerin back numbers of THE 
NORTHWEST to complete files: 
April, May and June, 1883; January, 1885; June, 1887. 


Anyone having an extra copies of these numbers will 
confer a favor by sending to us. 





EBay M, LANBIE, 
BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THE Most Perrect 


Dictionary Holder, 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
89 E.19th St.,N.Y. 



















FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND, 


President. Cashier. 
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st. Paul Advertisements. 








COLLEGE OF 
Shorthand, 
Typewriting and 
Telegraphy. 


SYSTEMS TAUGHT: 


ECLECTIC, GRAHAM'S, 


Send for Catalogue and Testimonials. 
ANNA C. DREW, 
303 to 309 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


PITMAN’S. 


ROGERS & ORDWAY, 


Successors to ROGERS, WILLIS & CO., 
180 to 184 East Fourth Street, 


sT. PAUXZ.. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 





Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete, Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sT. PAUL. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


—AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
871 and 373 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn. 





Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printers’ Supplies! 


ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 





P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 
April, ’83—ou. 


Sr. Pavu., Mom. 





JoHN WHORRY’ 
Secretary. 


H. B. MATHEWS, 
Prest. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


ASHAEL NEWTON, 
Vice-Prest. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WarzHouse, Nos. 71 aND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
OrFiceE, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mt, Paul and Pacis Coal and Iron Gt, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
4. PUGH, - - 





General Manager. 





AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Fourth, Sibley and Fifth Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


ST, ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 





On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





31-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


CAs. LL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 


GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 


317 Jackson Street, 


St. Paul, - - 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 


Minn., 





3 MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 


all Modern Improvements. 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 





Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Bi] 


= VERB ERRE 
oF - 
- 
— ~ . = 
i 
= 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
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CHAS. 8. BOYER. 








F. 8. KAHLO. 


OS ieee SS DAEILO, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


Spokane Falls - 





Washington Territory. 


We have desirable property for sale cheap in all parts of the city and respectfully solicit correspondence from parties desiring to invest. 


Acre property suitable for platting a specialty. First mortgage loans negotiated for non-residenjs. 


Rents collected and taxes paid. 


Any business entrusted to our care will be properly attended to. 





Minneapolis Advertisements. 








The Minneapolis Truss Co., 
Manufacturers of 
TRUSSES AND BRACES 
of all kinds, including Hip, Splints, 
Knee and Ankle Supporters, Elastic 

Stockings, Crutches, etc. 

Special attention given to making and 
fitting Trusses, Supporters, Braces, etc. 
Repairing Neatly Done. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





ILE DR. H. WAITE, Specialist and graduate. 
¢ Twelve years’ resident of Minneapolis. 
Why suffer when cure is mild, simple and. certain? 
No need to consult us, but ask hundreds of leading 
citizens of St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Northwestern 
States, as to satisfactory treatment and the certainty of 
cure. We can send hundreds of references, and will mail 
— treating on all rectal diseases and references 
FREE, on receipt of your address. Callfor Pamphlet and 
Examination free, before leaving city. 
No. 1127 Hennepin Ave., Cor. 12th St., Minneapolis. 





covery, WITHOUT COVER. 


STOVES ! 
i VOIA 





Send for Circulars and Prices._gaeg 
A FULL STOCK CARRIED BY 


W. HH. PECRHAM, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dr. NELSON, 


226 Washington Ave. 8S., Cor. Third Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA, 


Devoted twenty years to hospital and special office 
practice. Guarantees to eradicate and permanently cure 
without caustic or mercury, chronic or poisonous dis- 
eases of the blood, throat, nose, skin, bladder and kindred 
organs. Gravel and stricture cured without pain or 
cutting. Acute or chronic urinary diseases cured in 
three to eight days by alocalremedy. Victims of indis- 
cretion or excess with cough, indigestion, tired feeling, 
nervous, physical and organic weakness, rendering mar- 
riage improper or unhappy, should call or write, as they 
are often treated for consumption, ———— and liver 
complaint, by inexperienced men, who ke the cause 
of the eviland thus multiply both. Separate rooms for 
ladies. No nauseous drugs used. Hours, 9 to 12 a.m., 2 to 4 
and7to9p.m. Sunday, 2 to4p. m. 


DR. McBURNEY’S 
Rocky Mountain 


VITO-MAGNETIC CURATIVE. 


Entirely composed of Roots and Herbs, and Vito- 
Magnetized with the Doctor’s Miraculous 
Gift of Healing Power. 


Full particulars contained in Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Invaluable for Asthma, Fever and Ague, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Constipation, Diarrhcea and 
Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Liver and Kidney Affec- 
tions, Blood and Skin Diseases, Pains in Side and 
Back, Female Complaints, also Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, ete. 














PREPARED BY 


DR. GEORGE McBURNEY, Helena, Montana. 
Send for Pamphlet. 











414 Nicollet Ave., Room5 . 





(rockery 


AND 


Glassware. 


We make a specialty of keeping very fine Decorative 
China, in Table and Toilet Ware, Sterling 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Elegant Lamps and Kerosene Fixtures, Carving Sets ! 
A Large Line of the Finest and Richest Cut Glass ! 


Bric-a-Brac from all Countries, in all kinds of Wares, 
amongst which are 


Crown Derby, 
Royal Worcester, 
Mintons, Doreltons, 
Egyptian, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Rhenish, Crown, 
Moorish,’ Indian, 
Gobelin, etc. 


We doall kinds of Initial Monograms and especially 
Fine Engraving on Glassware to order, and 
guarantee all goods we sell. 


Visitors are always welcomed in our store. 
Any goods desired shipped subject to approval. 


DRENNEN & STARR, 
Next Door to Post-Office, 
Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. 





J. A. GRANT. R. P. GRANT 


J. A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for Sawing, Planing and Turning. 
DETROIT, - - - - MINNESOTA. 





GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business receives our personal attention. 
All transaction strictly confidential. 
Store and private work specialties 


FINE POCKET BOOK FREE! 


This handsome and sub- 
stantial ladies’ or gents’ 
ket book is of fine Imi- 
tion Russia Leather, 
lined with leather and 
cloth, with steel clasp and 
trimmings, and has five 
compartments, including 
receptacles for silver, bills, 
railway tickets, etc. It is 
not a cheap or worthless 
affair, but a first-class article in every respect, and we fully 
warrant it to give satisfaction. Wishing to introduce into 
thousands ofhomes where it isnot already taken, our largeand 
_ 16-page, 64-column Illustrated Agricultural and House- 
old paper, Taz Farmer’s Home Journat, which is one of the 
most complete and valuable publications ofits class, devoted to 
agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, poultry keeping, liter- 
ature, household matters, reading for the young, etc., etc., we 
now make the following very liberaloffer: We will send The 
Farmer’s Home Journal for Three Months upon ee 
phy Kas five Centa, and to each subscriber we will also 
send Free and post-paid, as a premium, the valuable Pocket 
Book above described. This is a grand and unprecedented 
offer from a reliable house, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
pe Five subscriptions and five pocket books sent for $1.00. 
er 
8. 








efer, as to our reliability, to any publisherin N. ¥, Address 
H. MOORE & ©O,, 27 Park Place, New York. 





S FReo BEYGeH | 








a NERVITA speedil 

cures all effects o' 
r la Youthful Errors, or 
Nervous DgeBILiITY 


Involuntary Losses, 
Lost Mannoop and kindred affections. Trial p’ckage. 
Lc. postage. Free ut office. $1 per package, Sixfor 


DR. A. G- OLIN COMPANY, 
187 Washington 8t., Chicago, ill 





R. DE TREVILLE, 
DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD! 


Relief Line Engraving, 


MAPS, DIAGRAMS, PLATS, &c. 


Room 48,412 Nicollet Ave., - Minneapolis, Minn. 








We have secured a big drive in Ladies’ Fine Hone (1,200 dozen) and pro- 





in order to adve' 





1200 DOZEN 


LADIES’ & 


HOSIERY 


FREE! 





age, maili 
H 


to clear them all out in six weeks by giving them away with the 
hold Compaulon, Fa 6 


if youaccept itsend 15 eta.,in silver orstam 
, &e., and your order will be filled prom tly. 
ousehold Companion, New York, (P.O 


and introduce 










ompanion, 0 . 
fully and beautifully illustrated, containing 
romances, sketches, wit, humor, fashion, house- 
e children, &c., and standsin the first rank of 

dezen ) to be given 

: We willsend the 
persons who will 

20 newspaper readers 





ce jn premiums, 
colossal offer, and willnot appear 


to help pay post- 
Address 


+ Box 2049), 





BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


233 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ECK’S PATENT IMPROVED 
CUSHIONED EAR DRUMS 
perfectly restore the hearing, whether 
| deafness is caused by colds, fevers or 
injuries to the natural drums. Al- 
—— in position, but invisible to others, 
und comfortable to wear. Music, con- 
versation, even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Send for illustrated book 
4 Of proofs FREE. Address 
F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 















Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 
FRE 








The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 
Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German agents, 
who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and aassist- 


Maps and descriptive publications in various languages sent 
free of charge to any address. 
For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- 














































try, apply to or address, ance. 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, OR P. B. GROAT, 
Land Commissioner, General Emigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn, 
For Lands and Town | Lots in For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 
EASTERN LAND DISTRICT, WHSTERN LAND DISTRICT, 
Apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Apply to PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Norther Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


ia 


General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 








All along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad and its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands are offerec 
by the United States Covernment to actual settiers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
lands ever offered for settlement. MORE THAN ONE HALF of all the public land t- ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1882 
and 1884 is located in States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been filed in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 
Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacific 
Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


terms of payment are, one sixth cash; 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 


balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 
GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 
REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a “One Way Land Ticket’? or one-half of the price of a ‘‘ Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 
for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 


‘* Land Tickets’’ are issued only on orders from the land department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty daysfrom date of purchase. These “land 
tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 


BISMARCK, DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior........ $14.00 | COOPERSTOWN 
N wnat takébloanii 11.00 | LA MOURE 


JAMESTOW 





MINNEWAUKAN (Devils Lake)...... 








Seen a eeeeee Seeeceeeeeeesessseesese® 


14.00 | MILaJR 











The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable Lots and Blocks in most of the following 
named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


4 1 Kast Land Di ty t & 8. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- | Mandan, Helena, capital of Montana and United 
WIS lll ell IK ( . cific Railroad. Marmot, States land office. 
On Main Line N. P. R. R. CO gett hetasieee | Ber im, Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
WISCONSIN. Melville. we Northern 
Superior. Carrington, the junction of the Mouse Heb ~ ao 
MINNESOTA. River Branch of the J. &N.R.R. | pena Thompeen’s Falls. 
mney I Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- Taylor. ton, — 
Frazee City, pleted to this point. G ? : ee 
Audubon, New Rockford ladstone, Towis 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the | Edmunds, ’ i lll Western Land District. 
N. P., F. & B. H. R. BR. Minnewaukan, the terminus of the ‘ IDAHO AND WASHINGTON 
’ NORTH DAKOTA. Jamestown and Northern Branch of | ©” the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- im MONTANA. — 
Wahpeton, ils Lake, and suppl int for Turtle ‘endive, ; Tren . 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., Meuntein end = sal Diver country. Miles City, United States Land office. | Spokane Falls, United States land office 
F. & B. H. R. R. On the Main Line of the N. P. R. KR. | Hathaway, Cheney, 
On the Fargo & Southwestern Branch | Mapleton, Forsyth, ‘ ;: Sprague, 
of the N. PR. R. Casselton, Livingston, junction with the Yellow- | Harrison, 
Leonard, Windsor, stone National Park Branch of the | Ritzville, 
Sheldon, Crystal Springs, x. F. B. R. Pataha, 
Buttzville, Tappan, Bozeman, United States land office. North Yakima, 
Lisbon, Menoken, Moreland, Ainsworth. 
Marshall, Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United | Gallat'n, Tacoma, the western terminus of the 
La Moure, Western terminus of the F. States land officn. Townsend, Northern Pacific Railroad. 














TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale, Interest on 
deferred payments at the rate of seven (7) per cent per annum. 


One-quarter cash on application ; 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, General Agent, Land and Passenger Departments, Columbus, Onin. 
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REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 






























Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 

and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. Investments in 
* Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. We undertake investments for parties a at 

distance, and invite correspondence. 

We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 

Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


A. A. NEWBERRY & CO., 


REFERENCES: / Traders National Bank, t Spokane Falls. 
SPOKANE FALLS. 


First National Bank, 








INFORMATION ABOUT THE NORTHWEST 


If you want to know all about Spokane Falls, 
the growing business and manufacturing metropolis 
of Eastern Washington Territory, and the wonderful 
Coeur d’Alene country, send fifteen cents for THE 
NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE for October, 1887. 


If you want to know all about Helena, the capital 
of Montana, and the central city of the Northern Pa- 
cific belt, send fifteen cents in postage stamps for the 
September number of THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
This number is illustrated with seventy engravings 
of streets, buildings, ranches, mines, landscapes, etc. 
in and near Helena. 

If you want to know all about Walla Walla, the 
beautiful Garden City of Washington Territory and 
its great wheat field; Philipsburg, Montana and its 
silver mines, one of them, the Granite Mountain 
being the most productive mine in the world, and St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, the handsome manufacturing town 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley, send fifteen cents 
in postage stamps for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for August, 1887. 


If you want to know all about Butte, Montana, the 


ONLY 85 GTi. 








pe IN ooo P OUT OF ORDER. 


THE “NEW SUS ” STEM WINDER AND SETTER 


acorrect illustration of which we show in this advertisement, is now 
ready, and by ordering 1,000 gross we have secured the exclu- 
uve sale of it in the — States and Canada, It isa STEM 
WINDER AND SETTER, with Patent_Adjust- 
ment, and is fitted with the New Patent Stem Winding 
and Setting Arrangement, found on no other; also Ca 
endar telling correctly the daysof the month, It has Hunting 
‘ases, beautifully engraved as shown in cut, Plated wit! 
Pure Gold on solid wen os metal (sometimes called “ Aluminum 
3old,”’) and in apecereee is similar to a Solid Gold Watch — 
$100, The Cry: is Double Thick Polished French ——- and al 
Socue wheels, pinion and bearings — rfectly made on the 
nost improved and expensive machinery, and each part is — 
dtted =, — = Ae pany yy ny = is ——_ 
RANT before KA BER , and aly 
Wari TED BY wir 4 ERIOD es a 
EASON ABLE © 


SPECIAL 60 | DAY | OFFER, «fy.n gusts 

ty vat Sd Swine” 

in Plain or Engraved Cases, Gold 

Plated Oh Chain = Charm a - ked Ty an elegant 

bras meee S on rhea and — a ihe receipt of only 
NTS, Poet Sta , Pes tal Note, 

PROVIDED the ne receiving St will faithfully promise 

- show it to their friends and honestly endeavor 

to influence other sales for un. e want to introduce it 

into every section of the U. 8. and Canada at once. 





NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE G:ORANGE, MASS, 


CHICAGO — 30 UNION SQUARE,NY.- DALLAS, 


! TEX, 
ST LOUIS, MO. caren SA. “SANFRANCISCO. SOCAL, 











PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
a Posen mm — aioe J Genuine. 


Indl eae ADIES ae ayn y - wae for 

ndis © to ek your 

caer : PARIS rt e mo other, or inclose 4c. 
34 us wey iio eae 


for 
Fry nichenter Chemical 
SPA 4 Rrusdiso Square, Philada Pa. 
Bold ata eve tae Ask for “Chiches- 
a Poe Poanyreyal Pills. Take no other. 





NEW., INVENTION 


greatest silver mining camp in the world, and all 
about Anaconda, Montana, the greatest copper 
smelting place in the world, send fifteen cants in 
postage stamps for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for July, 1887. 

If you want to know all about Tacoma and the 
country traversed by tie new Cascade Division of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in Washingthn Territory, 
send fifteen cents in postage stamps for THz Nortu- 
WEST MAGAZINE for June, 1887. 

If you want to know all about the city of Minnea- 
polis, send fifteen cents for Tok NortHWwEstT MAaa- 
ZINE for April, 1887. 


If you want to know all about the new discoveries 





‘Who will be first to secure the agency in their town Weshall not 
at present offer it for sale b Watchmakers and Jewelers, and only 
one will be sent to any ress at the wholesale price of 85 centa, 

















NO BACKACHE. 


and old wonders of the National Park send fifteen 






We offer it at this price for t th ly t t 
demand. After sixty days this offer will be withdrawn and the RUNS cents for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for May, 1887. 
| aes dng at the retail price by Jewelers. We refer toany 
ompany, or Publisher in this city. car An ASY If you want to know all about the city of Duluth 
, 


Com 
Hiluatrated Catalogue of Watches, from $2.50 and 
wards, sent FREE with each. 


THE SWISS IMPORTING CO. 241 Broadway. N.Y send fifteen cents for THz NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


for March, 1887. 
8. Canal Street, Chicago, If you want to know all about the wonderful Goge- 
biciron region send fifteen cents for Tak NoRTHWEST 
MAGAZINE for February, 1887. 
If you want to know all about the city of Grand 


SE beh QR. 
Forks, Dakota, and the Red River Valley, send fifteen 
7 cents for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for December, 
W 4 —3e— —— —a.. °° 


NEW roRx.? BOSTON. ALTIMORE.” Address, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


Kranich & Bach, N.Y. Ernest Gabler & aie N.Y. Carl Roenisch Dresden. ___ Sr Pav, Mixx, 


“Johnny,” said the minister, rather severely, ‘‘do 
SGEo. BRAITDT, Sole Agent, you chew tobacco?” 
No. 9 Hyde Block, ~ -- Spokane Falls, W. T 


7% Cords of Beech have been sawed by one man in 9 - 

hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6 cords daily a 

what every Farmer and Wood ? - wants. Firet order fro 

Jour vicinity secures the Ag Tilustrated Catalogue FREB. 
Address FOLDING SA NG MACH 


























“Yes, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘but l’m clean out just 
now; Jimmy Brown’s got some though.” 
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tl. SACHE VILLE DPRrEtterN &, 


(Member Western Association of Architects.) 


heel Crag detach shes Tita? an 


Spokane F'alls,w.'T. 


(FORMERLY OF ST. PAUL, MINN.) 


Tacoma, W . T. 





‘THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


AND 


Chicago & Northwestern Railways 


Offers the best service, and makes the fastest time of any 
line between St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Des Moines 
and Kansas City. All trains carryin —— sleepers 
and making close connection at Omaha and Kansas City 
for California points. This is the short line to Chicago, 
no change of cars and all classes of tickets honored 
Two trains a day each way with finest Pullman sleepers 
and most modern dining cars, on which every delicacy of 
the season may be obtained at a moderate price. These 
dining cars are special features of the “Royal Route,” 
and for liberal service and comfort are unequaled by any 
in the world. 

For Duluth, Ashland and all Lake Superior points, take 
this route from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Eau Claire, and al) 
stations east and south. Parlor cars on day trains, 
through sleepers on night trains. Close connection at 
Ashland with M., L. 8. & W. trains for the iron mines. 

Buy your tickets over the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha Railway, and you will never travel by any 
other line. 

Tickets for sale by all ticket agents. 

For time tables and other information apply to 


T. W. TEADSALE, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
J.8. McCULLOUGHA, M. M. WHEELER, 


Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt. a. Travel’g Pass. Agt., 
St. raul, nn. 








Owns and operates mapety 5,500 miles of thoroughly 
equipped road in Illinois, Wisconsin Iowa, Missouri, Min 
nesota and Dakota. 


It is the Best Direct Route between all Principal 
points in the Northwest, Southwest and Far West. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of passage and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CaIcaGco, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAvuL RAILWAY, or toany Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen’] Manager. Ass’t Gen’) Pass. & Tkt Ag’t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAuL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HAGAN, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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“Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTHWEST 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gwnecrions MADE IN UNIon Depots 
Business (ENTERS 


Peerctess DininG Cars 
AND PULLMAN’S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


esreace * CHICAGO? ST.LOUIS 


*% THEQONLY LINE 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN Cities ave St.Louis 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 
OR ADDRESS 

Ww. J. C. KENYON, 
GEN’ Pass. AGENT, 





GEO. B. HARRIS, 


GENERAL MANAGER, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAWT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


Two THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIs and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and ATcHison, TopEeKA & Sante Fx Raltways. a 





2" Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Nerthern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com of Com- 
fortable Bee Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebra 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TACOMA. 


ACRE PROPERTY, 
FARM LANDS, 
TIMBER LANDS, 


WATER FRONT, 
BUSINESS LOTS, 
RESIDENCE LOTS. 


Addition Property. 


Coulter’s Addition, 
Ferry’s Addition, 


Hayden’s Addition, 
Byrd’s Addition, 
Reed’s Addition, Law’s Addition, 

Sahms’ Addition, Tisdale & Hauke’s Add., 
Van Dusen’s Addition, Cavender’s Addition, 
Struve’s Addition, Mason’s Addition. 


Opportunities for Profitable Investment in Tacoma 
are unrivaled by any city in the Northwest. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific, 














Washington Territory. 


INVESTMENTS MADE ON JOINT ACCOUNT 


——FOR—— 
FOR NON-RESIDENTS, IN THEIR N/ME, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE, 


and we will take one-half net profit after dedueting 
eight per cent. interest and all taxes. 


REFERENCES. 


Tacoma National Bank, of Tacoma. 
Merchants ‘ - - 

Pacific “e ii) iii 

First National Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 
Capital Bank ° ie 

Hon. Edmund Rice, ex-mayor, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hon. Geo. L. Becker, R. R. Commissioner, 


or ANY ONE wHo HAS HAD DEALINGS WITH 


HALL & CAVENDER, 
P. O. Block. 
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DON’T MISS IT. 


Bower's School of Shorthand. 


Oldest Established and Largest. 
Only Standard Systems Taught, 


LESSONS BY MAIL. SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Investigate carefully before entering any school. 
GEO. B. BOWLER, 


522 Nicollet Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





4s less ! 


Knight’s (English) Steel and Pennyroyal Pills for females 
will quickly correct all irregularities and relieve the dis- 
tressing symptoms so prevalent with the sex; boxes $1; 
sent anywhere, with full directions, on receipt of $1.04 in 
stamps, by the maker, ALFRED P. KNIGHT, 
Druggist, 3300 State St., Chicago. 
The only genuine. Take no other. 





WEAK, NERVOUS PEOPLE 


And others suffering with 


rheumatism, neuralgia, kid- 


ey and exhausting chronic 
i premature decline 


diseases, 

f young or old are positively 

eured by Dr. Horne’s famous 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BELT. 

s State in the Union have been 

EL SECTRICITY instantly felt. Patented and 

sold 10 years. Whole family can wear the same belt. 

ELECTRIC SUSPENSORIES free with male belts. Avoid 

worthless imitations. ELECTRIC TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE, 
700 cured in ’86. Send stamp for pamphiet. 


t. 
Dr.W.J.HORNE,INVENTOR, 191 WABASH AV., CHICACO. 


»RUPTURE 


Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt- 

Truss,combined. Guaranteed the 

only one in the world generating 
Magnet 














S. PeS = acontinuous Electric & 
Vi : current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
“ # Comfortable and Eff 


ective. Avoid frauds. 
~ Over 9. 


cured. Send Stamp for pamphlet, 
ALSO ELEOTRIO BELTS FOR DISEASES. 


Da. HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 











SURE CURE DISCOVERED FOR 


Lauderbach’s German Catarch | Remedy. 

1, Samples free at ‘ists. Mailed for 10c. in ps. 
PROUsANSS CURED since thes discove of this method of 
treatment. Every mail brings letters from teful persons 
QURED. B. &. LAUDERBAC & CO., Newark, N. d., 0.8.4. 





WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES~ 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
Mm every Piano they sell) and send this 

First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®@1932 We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularsto 
March->1 & Smith, 225 East 71st St., N. W. 


rated STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati.0. 









DO YOU WANT A DOG 2 


inf 
poss nomnatess and where toby 
rom a . 
j pens sitting. Sent for 15 Occkas 


ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











WESTERN HUMOR. 


The Trouble with Jcurnalism. 


The Wardner (Idaho) News sagely says: ‘The 
great trouble with American journalism is, that men 
who know just how a newspaper should be run are, 
unfortunately, engaged in some other business— 
driving stages, digging postholes, herding sheep or 
standing around waiting for something to turn up.” 


He Drew a Crowd. 


A clergyman of Carson, Nevada, recently sent to a 
local paper a notice of the service at his church, in 
which the subject of his sermon—How to Cure Hood- 
lumism—was given. It appeared in print, however, 
as ‘‘How to cure Rheumatism,” and the result was 
that the church was packed when he preached. For 
this reason he concluded to forgive the editor. 


‘*Cussed Pie.”’ 


A little dot of Duluth’s feminine humanity who 
has not yet learned to put all the corners on the Eng- 
lish language, went on a Sunday school picnic excur- 
sion up the bay this week. At dinner she was given 
an adult piece of custard pie, and in her infantile 
gyrations succeeded in falling down and getting a 
plaster cast of her hand. Rising with ruffled feelings 
and disheveled locks, she lifted the unfortunate mem- 
ber to an attitude of invocation and exclaimed, 
“Mamma, take this cussed pie.”—Duluth Pura- 
grapher. 


A Duluth Prayer. 


‘Reveal unto us,” prayed a Duluth pastor last Sun- 
day, ‘‘if we are to havea real estate boom this winter, 
and may this congregation be duly informed whether 
it will come on the hillside, along the motor line, or 
as it were on the very periphery of our city, that the 
brethern may catch on and enlarge their earthly 
possessions, for greatly do we need a new temple in 
which to expound Thy gospel. In 1880 we had but 
3,470 population; in 1885, 18,035, and in this year of 
grace, 30,017; having kept the command to multiply, 
these statistics are respectfully submitted, and it is 
petitioned that the boom which struck the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists last winter may now 
strike us.”—Duluth Paragrapher. 


Charley Voorhees’ Bible Story. 


One of the features of the Montana Press banquet 
at Helena the other night was a bright ‘‘after dinner 
speech” of Charley Voorhees, delegate from Wash- 
ington Territory, which shows much of the spirit of 
his distinguished father, the senior Senator from In- 
diana. In illustrating the faith he had in the future 
of this country, and in the prediction that Montana 
would vote for a President in 1892, he told the fol- 
lowing story: ‘‘And I may perhaps be allowed to il- 
lustrate the length, breath and thickness of the faith 
that is in me by my little story. An old minister on 
one occasion announced to a lot of mischiveous boys 
the Bible lesson that he intended to read the next day. 
The boys got the old Bible and they pasted the leaves 
together in such a way that when he turned appar- 
rently one leaf he turned two; and the next morning 
the old gentleman opened the Bible and he com- 
menced at the bottom of the page and read: ‘*‘When 
Noah was 130 years old, he took unto himself a wife.’’ 
An. then he turned the two pages that had been 
pasted together, and continued at the top of the page, 
which happened to be an account of the building of the 
ark—‘‘140 cubits long, forty cubits wide, built of gopher 
wood and covered with pitch inside ahd out.” The 
old gentleman read it again, and yet again and ver- 
ified it. Presently he closed the book and laid it 
down with a sigh, and remarked, ‘‘My friends, that 
is the first time I ever saw that in the Bible. I have 
been reading the Bible, man and boy, for nearly forty 
years, and I never saw it there before, but I accept it 
as evidence of the fact that we are all fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” [Laughter and applause. ] 














MRS. LOUISA EMMERSON 


is a lady possessing the moral courage to speak the truth 
whenever, by so doing, she may confer an inestimable 
blessing upon her suffering sex. Our readers will do well 
to accept her advice. Cut this out. 


“There is a remedy we have long sought, and mourned 
because we found it not—something harmless yet ever to 
be relied upon; perfectly safe and always effectual. 
After years of vain experiment I have found th is price- 
less treasure and I hope every woman who reads these 
lines will write at once to the ‘Wilcox Specific Medical 
Co.,’ of Philadelphia, Pa., for full information concerning 
their wonderful ‘Tansy ee Pills.’ They certainly 
are worth their weight in gold to any woman and should 
be kept in every house.” 


If your druggist don’t keep ‘‘Wilcox’s Tansy Compound 
Pills” accept no worthless nostrum said to be just as 
good, but write at once and receive the only absolute 
reliable remedy by mail. Guaranteed skperior to any 
and all others or cash refunded. 








ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and « 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET.) 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. / 
FOY, HARMON & : 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 
















Stereopticons and the Best 
Views for Public, Church 


MACIC 
LANTERNS fer, prottabie business tor 


a man with smallcapital. Best 7 aratus, new views, 
MSS. lectures. Reduced prices. 25 Years’ tical Ex- 
perience. Illus. Catalogue Free. GEO. H, PIERCE, 

136 8. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pe- 








The “Champion” Keyless Deed cr Treasure 
Boxes, 12 sizes, are cheaper and more convenient for 
many purposes than a safe. Size nine inches long, mailed 
on receipt of $3.50. 

The “Champion” Keyless 
Locks are now made for Drawer, 
Chest, Closet, Box, Safe, and 
even for Office Doors. They out- 
last the best made Keyed Locks, 
and afford the security of a Safe 
with ter convenience than a 
key. e finish and construction 
are excellent, and prices reason- 
able. If not kept by nearest re- 
sponsible dealer, we will forward 





No. 300. 
Price $1.50 by Mail. 


sample Box or Lock on receipt of price. 
MILLER LOCK CO., 
819 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., M’f’rs. 





Funny Selections, Scraps, Pictures, etc., and nice 
Sample Cards for 2c. ILL Pus. Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


39 
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K LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Old Lady in drug store to small boy—“What am I to 
take this medicine in, sonny?” 
Boy—“Take it in your mouth; tain’t to be rubbed on.” 





Young Mr. Sissy (indulging in a light luncheon)—* Ah, 
waiter, you may bring me a Schweitzer cheese sandwich, 
with no butter, please, anda trifle of mustard; waiter, 
let the cheese be fresh and thin!’’ Waiter (deferentially), 
“Would you like the holes cut out of it?’’—Puck. 











German English. 


German Belle—“Och! you are font of yachting! Zen I 
suppose you are a goot salesman?” 





“The St. Paul Pioneer Press tells of a clergyman in that 
city who in his prayer asked God to comfort the afflicted, 
heal the sick and raise the devil.’’ Then horrified at his 
slip he added: “Oh Lord, we do not mean raise the devil, 
but raise the dead.” 





Mrs. William Wright, of New Castle, Ind., recently gave 
birth to four children, making in all a family of fourteen 
children, including five pairs of twins. Let’ssee; who was 

said that he’d rather be Wright than be President? We 
wouldn’t.—Norristown Herald. 





“Did your husband see his picture we printed yester- 
day?” asked an editor. 

“Yes, he saw.” 

“Just gave it a cursory glance, I suppose?” 

“No, sir; he gave it a cursory swear word.”’— Washing- 
ton Oritic. 





“And so you didn’t get elected after all?” 

“No.” 

“You should have put yourself in the hands of your 
friends.” 

“So Idid. But Sharpley did better. He put his money 
in the hands of his.’”’"—Boston Transcript. 





Housewife to New Domestic—“‘There is one thing I wish 
to say to you. The last girl had a habit of coming into 
the parlor and playing the piano whenever she felt like it. 
You never play the piano, do you?” 

“No, mum, but Oi think Oi cud learn wid a little showin’ 
from you.”— Washington Critic. 





Patron—"That last meat you sent me was stale.” 

Butcher—“Was it?’”’ 

Patron—“Yes, it was, and mighty stale.” 

Butcher—“I can show you something ahead of that 
meat for staleness.” 

Patron—“Don’t believe it. What?” 

Butcher—“Your account on my books.” 





SHORT RATIONS.—The Widow Flapjack is celebrated for 
the smallness of the steaks with which she feeds her 
boarders. A few mornings ago Hostetter McGinnis was 
cynically regarding the little piece of meat on his plate, 
when the Widow Flapjack asked sharply: “Mr. McGin- 
nis, you are not eating your steak this morning.” ‘No, 
mum, it’s toohot.” ‘““I‘hen why don’t you cool it by blow- 
ing it?” “Humph, I'm afraid I'd blow it away if I were 
to blow on it, and then I might not be able to find it 
again.” —Texas Siftings. 





LOOK Out ror Him Next YeAR.—Farmer Dusenbury 
—“Yes, ’Liza Jane, the Perkinses kinder knocked us aout 
on summer boarders this year with that min’ral spring 
they fixed up with rock salt and alum, but we're a-goin’ 
ter git the craowd next year, an’ don’t you fergit it.” 
Liza Jane—“‘Haow re’ ye goin’ ter manage it, *Lijah?” 

Farmer Dusenbury—“I'm goin’ ter have a bilin’ spring 





aout in the caow pastur, a haunted room up in the attic 
an’ Washington’s headquarters right here. When Lijah 
Dusenbury humps hisself, b’gosh, ’taint safe ter buck 
agin’ him.’’—Tid Bits. 





GENEROUS TO His MOTHER.—“Oh, ma!” said Johnny 
excitedly, “I’ve won a bet off’n Jimmy Green.” “It is 
wicked to bet,” replied his mother, “‘What were you bet- 
ting on?” “Why, I bet that mole on your chin against a 
wart on Johnny’s mother’s nose that his dog couldn't lick 
mine, and my dog eat nearly all the hide off’n his dog. 
The wart’s mine ma, but you can have it.’’-—Newman In- 
dependent. 





A fortune teller can hit a woman’s case nine times out 
of ten: “You've had sickness and troubles. You'll have 
some property fall toyou. You do not have full confi- 
dence in your husband. You havea very gentle nature. 
Everybody loves you. You have had trouble with a rela- 
tive. It was not your fault. Beware of a blue-eyed 
woman with a mole on her left cheek. She will make you 
trouble. Good-bye—one dollar. Call again.’’—Boston 
Gazette. 





Mr. Isaacstein (to customer)—“‘Dot seventeen tollar 
coat vas varranted all vool, my frent, and marked in 
blain figgers I marks all my goots dot vay, soa gus- 
tomer knows he don’t got sheated. A leetle innocent 
schild, vat don’d know noddings could puy dose goods 
marked in plain figgers. You dake dot coat for seven- 
teen tollar.”’ 

Customer—“I’1ll give you six dollars for it.” 

Mr. Isaacstein—Vell dake him along.”’ 





THE REPORTERS MISTAKE.—“‘Bill, said the Kansas editor 
to the new reporter, “‘write up that suicide that occurred 
yesterday, and do it up in style. How will you open your 
account of it?” “Why, I’lisay: ‘This usually quiet vil- 
lage was thrown into a fever of excitement yesterday—” 
“You will, eh? You’d better go, young man, I don’t want 
areporter who speaks of a city where the real estate 
transfers in a week amount to 8500 as a usually quiet vil- 
lage.” —Lincoln Journal. 





HER ANSWER. 


On my right at a dinner sat Mollie, 
On my left there was little May Belle 
Who is always so sparkling and jolly, 
And who likes me, I fancy, quite well. 


The former somehow spoke of ages; 
“Now what would you take me to be?” 
I asked. She replied, “Of life’s pages 
I suppose you have turn’d twenty-three.” 


Miss Belle, on my left, was abstracted, 
And did not our words overhear, 
Nor knew she the answer expected 
As I whispered quite low in her ear. 


“And what would you take me for Mary!” 
And then this small maiden perverse, 
From out of abstraction, quite wary, 
Responded—“‘For better or worse.” 
—Samuel Williams Cooper in Life. 
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Convincing. 
“Dey is shust a little short, but den you is a growin’ 
boy.” 
“But woan't dey be shotah when I grows, boss?” 
“Mein kracious! Do you tink your feet vill grow down 
the floor into! You vasacrazy,eh! Of course you grow 
up into ’em.” 





WARNER & MORGAN 
MACHINE GO, 


SU€CESSORS TO WARNER & HOUGH MACHINE Co. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Consulting Engineers & Contractor 
for Improved Steam Plants, 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
for Power and Hydraulic Plants (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guarantecing 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances ! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Ootton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 
Full Stock. 


(2 Send to us for Prices on any 
Machine wanted. 
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South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery ané 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 
carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 
reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Careful attention 
given in this department to special forgings from 
drawings or patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. 
POUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


eo PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the ‘‘Hough Twist 
Drill Grinder,” and other special tools of our own 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and accuracy in executing any commission intrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring engine cylinders of any description or 
size in their present position. Workmen and ma- 
chine for this purpose sent out to any part of the 
Northwest. Full description and approximate cost 
sent on application. 








